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Book Reviewing In Review, 
By HELEN EF. HAINES 


IBRARIANS were once popularly supposed to 
spend all their time reading books. This 
mythology no longer flourishes so trium- 

phantly, but there still lingers in the public mind the 
belief that any librarian has read any book about 
which anyone wishes to ask anything. 

Tradition dies slowly. As a matter of fact, most 
librarians read book reviews and publishers’ catalogs 
much more assiduously than they read books. And 
when they read baoks it is apt to be because book re- 
views have so bewildered them that they finally decide 
to turn to the book itself to clarify their judgment. 
As book reviewing increases constantly, as reviewers 
and colummists and commentators multiply, as every 
literate human being becomes more and more con- 
fident that his or her opinions about books are of 
value to society, and as every newspaper reporter 
cherishes a belief in his innate powers of \iterary 
criticism, the determination of book values by accept- 
ing what other people say about books grows ever 
more difficult, and librarians are now being forced in 
increasing aumbers to judge by reading a book how 
far their confidence in book reviews may be justified. 

But current book reviewing is stil) the basis of 
most of our current book knowledge and our imme- 
diate judgment concerning contemporary \iterature. 
And the widest possible acquaintance with review pub- 
(ications, the most thorough gleaning and comparison 
of reviewers’ opinions, are necessary to the judicious 
selection of books for library use. \t has seemed, 
therefore, that a brief survey and summary of the 
general field of current book reviewing in its relation 
to library book selection, might have timeliness and 
interest, 


ee delivered before annual meeting of California Library 
Association, in Pasadena, May 5, 1934. ‘The substance of this 
paper is drawn largely from a chapter, “Current Book Reviewing 
and Literary Commentary”, in Miss Haines's book on book selec- 
tion for libraries, now in preparation. 


We seldom realize how recent has been the de- 
velopment of the bib)iographica\ equipment ith 
which the modern public library builds its hook col- 
lections. Up to the Jater years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the reviewers of the quarterlies, the literary 
periodicals and the newspapers were virtually the 
only book evaluators. The far-reaching, highly or- 
ganized apparatus to which librarians and book users 
turn today has been the product of the enormous in- 
crease in the provision of books for educational use, 
the development of [fbraries, the extension of agencies 
of public education; it has aided to develop the 
causes which produced it—has been, in a way both 
their origin and their effect. 

Current book reviewing stil), however, makes the 
most direct personal appeal to the reading public, 
still sets the fashions in popular \iterary taste. So 
study of book reviews and familiarity with general 
literary criticism are important to all whose work 
lies with books and readers. Not only as aids in the 
choice of books trom every class of literature, but as 
a means of strengthening and sharpening individual 
judgment, and making it possible to discuss and rec- 
ommend books intelligently. For the whole mass of 
reviewing and )iterary commentary, in all its vary- 
ing values and defects, is the current newsprint of 
the world ot books, and registers the aftairs of the 
book world as the daily newspaper records the course 
of human affairs. 

Our present concern is not with literary criticism, 
as that philosophy of aesthetic through which, since 
Aristotle, men have sought to denote and define 
beauty in creative expression. It is with the immedi- 
and commentary through 


ate criticism, opinion, 


which readers, book-users and the general public are 


kept in touch with current literature. 
Reviews are the most familiar form of critical ex- 


position concerning books. In the past they were apt 
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to take the guise of Jong, comparative articles, ana- 
lytical and descriptive, conveying ethical homily or 
political polemic. In the great English quarterlies a 
hundred years ago famous reviewers volleyed and 
thundered against writers of opposed political faith, 
or vied with one another in the ferocity of their at- 
tack upon books they found unpleasing. Sydney Smith 
told Harriet Martineau how he and a fellow re- 
viewer (Brougham), who “had got hold of a poor 
nervous fittle vegetarian who had put out a poor 
silly little book’’, sat late one night over their review, 
“trying to find one more chink, one more crevice, 
through which we might drop one more drop of 
verjuice to eat into his bones.” Sydney Smith’s fa- 
mous review of Waterton’s Wanderings in South 
America would today be ruled out of serious consid- 
eration by any literary editor, on account of its ove*- 
flowing mockery and its evident ignorance of its 
subject. The cruel ridicule, the savage, reckless con- 
demnation, that made the “scorpions” of the Edin- 
burgh Review famous in its early days, that was 
rampant in the mighty battles between the Edin- 
burgh reviewers and their hated rivals of Blackwood’s 
Magazine, was, in \esser measure, common to much 
current English literary criticism until the mid- 
nineteenth century. 

Gone are the long polemic disquisitions of the 
Scotch reviewers. Present-day reviewing ranges from 
an extended critical essay by a scholar or specialized 
authority to a “notice” of three or four paragraphs 
turned out by a hack writer. “Notice” is the word 
that the editors and reviewers themselves have for it; 
and the term indicates the difference between the 
current literary criticism of today and that of fifty 
years ago. The notice may range in length from a 
dozen lines to two columns or more. It may be the 
production of the “literary” aunt or niece of the edi- 
tor, who runs the book department of the agricultural 
weekly; the compact, lively summary of the experi- 
enced journalist, turning his hand to any odd job; 
the magisterial pronouncement of self-conscious youth 
serving a novitiate in “literary work”; or the thought- 
ful, balanced, responsive utterance of the competent 
professional reviewer. 

There is as much difference in the mediums in 
which book reviews appear as in the reviews them- 
selves. Probably the most uneven and unsatisfactory 
reviewing appears in newspaper columns; though it 
must be remembered that admirable reviews are 
found in the book pages or literary sections of many 
newspapers, and that two of the most important re- 
viewing periodicals of the day are weekly supple- 
ments to great New York dailies, Any local news- 
paper in which book reviews appear has value in 
book selection for the library of that community, be- 
cause its notices indicate books that are being brought 
to local attention and through its columns it is often 
possible for the library to stimulate interest in good 
reading. Any reading, all reading, is better than 
none; in the smallest community that has both a 
library and a local newspaper, there should be a close 
relationship between them in the interest of more and 
better use of books. 


Tue Lisrary 


The best reviewing is found in the few periodica)s 
that are entirely devoted to )iterary criticism and jn 
the review columns of periodicals of general or spe. 
cialized interest. Reviews in professional and trade 
periodicals are usually limited to books that relate to 
subjects with which the periodical is concerned. They 
represent the judgment of specialists, and are indis. 
pensable aids in the selection of books in these sub- 
jects. History, education, art, science, teclinolagy, 
business, are but a few of the many fields in which 
book reviews in specialized periodicals must be care. 
fully and constantly used for guidance in current 
library book selection. 

Newspapers and the book-reviewing weeklies have, 
of course, the advantage of frequency of issue. ‘I here- 
fore they can review books much more prompt 
than can the monthlies or quarterlies. Nowadays, in 
the case of books of popular appeal, the leading cur- 
rent reviews are based on advance Copies; sometimes 
on proof-sheets sent out by the publishers for review 
well ahead of publication, so that the review maj 
appear simultaneously with the appearance of the 
book on bookstore counters. But this rapidity in “coy- 
ering” books to ensure timeliness in reviewing often 
means vagueness, or superficiality, or a_publicity- 
inspired enthusiasm, in the review. Particularly in 
non-fiction is such prompt reviewing difficult and apt 
to be unsatisfactory. The careful, authoritative con- 
sideration of an important work by a reviewer who 
knows the subject and deals with it deliberately, sel- 
dom appears until several weeks—perhaps months— 
after the publication of the book. The tidal waves ot 
popularity that sweep a book along on a flood of ac- 
claim are likely to have been set in motion by elaborate 
and powerful commercial machinery designed to im- 
prove sales, not to appraise qualities. 

We have passed from the savagery of earlier book 
reviewing into an engulfing and meaningless amiabil- 
ity. The prevailing attitude in the general field of 
reviewing today is not critical, but rather one of en- 
thusiastic appreciation or non-committal acceptance. 
The great mass of reviews are superficial, but ardent: 
they indicate excellences; they convey subject or 
theme in as lively and entertaining a fashion as pos- 
sible; they are eager to discover and celebrate great- 
ness. This tendency to praise and accept is registered 
in the preponderance of plus over minus signs in any 
issue of the Book Review Digest. A few years ago 
Louis Bromfield made a compilation and tabulation 
of reviews appearing during the year in fifty metro- 
politan newspapers and literary periodicals. ‘This re- 
vealed that 137 novels had, during that particular 
year, been acclaimed as “the best novel of the year”; 
the same verdict had been bestowed upon twenty- 
seven biographies. In the case of one critic, it ap- 
peared that “unaided he had found nine best novels, 
three best biographies and five best plays.” There was 
evident also a bewildering and baffling confusion of 
critical appraisals. “Side by side were to be found 
reviews condemning the author as a tyro and praising 
him as the best writer of the past decade. Side by 
side were articles praising his style and condemning 
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it. The total value”, says Mr. Bromfield, “was very 
often nil; the things cancelled each other.” 

Why, then, it is natural to ask, is the use of re- 
views important to librarians in book selection? The 
answer is that, in spite of contradictions and stultifi- 
cations in judgment, there emerge from the mass of 
current Criticism a certain consensus of opinion con- 
cerning the literature of the day, a certain indication 
of its trends, tendencies and qualities, that must be 
known and heeded in its selection and supply. Fa- 
miliarity with current reviewing strengthens dis- 
criminating judgment and deepens background 
acquaintance with literature. It brings out aspects 
that probably would not otherwise be so quickly evi- 
dent; it reveals the many different kinds and degrees 
of impact produced by the same stimulus applied to 
different varieties of gray matter. In expert library 
use of book reviews, individual prejudices and procliv- 
ities of individual reviewers are allowed for; the 
points of view of different reviewing publications are 
understood. The pulsating praise that bubbles from 
Christopher Morley will be noted for calmer con- 
firmation; the review of a book on social justice that 
appears in the Nation will be instinctively compared 
with a review of the same book in the New York 
Times, and the result will usually be a more reasoned 
judgment of its scope and value than could be based 
on either review alone. 

For librarians, reading reviews should not be 4 
substitute for reading books. But it is the quickest 
and most effective aid to their discriminating selec- 
tion. For reviews give a certain amount of advance 
information concerning a book which enlarges and 
clarifies the information obtained in its rapid exam- 
ination, and so review material when checked against 
the findings derived from expert, concentrated exam- 
ination does make possible a quick and fairly accurate 
appraisal of the book’s intrinsic merit, or of its suita- 
bility to a given demand. This appraisal is more 
trustworthy for non-fiction than for fiction. In deal- 
ing with novels the advance information imparted by 
reviews is chiefly valuable in at once ruling out many 
novels from consideration and indicating for others 
qualities of style or theme that deserve attention. 
Purely descriptive notices of minor current novels 
will often make immediately clear to a librarian trivi- 
alities or crudities or stereotyped commonplaces that 
the reviewer has not specifically mentioned. And 
there is always a kind of review that in its commen- 
dation unconsciously conveys condemnation. 

Reviews may be roughly grouped as of three kinds. 
There is the long critical or descriptive review of 
the work of a single writer; the notice, ranging from 
a quarter-column or less to two columns or more; 
and the omnibus review of a number of books grouped 
together. Work in the first group represents the best 
in current criticism. From such reviews have been 
compounded many of the volumes that define quali- 
ties of literary art, denote new currents of purpose, 
or analyze changing modes of expression. You will 
find excellent and interesting examples in the anthol- 
ogy, Designed for Reading, recently published by the 
Saturday Review of Literature to celebrate its tenth 
anniversary. The notice varies greatly in type and 


quality. It may represent intelligent and fairminded 
appraisal, unbridled enthusiasm, bored indifference, 
fatuous pomposity, or just native stupidity. Always 
we have with us the synthetic notice, in which the 
reviewer has fallen a victim to that insidious text 
printed on a slip sent out with the review copy of 
the book or as a blurb upon the book jacket. This is 
one of the triumphs of modern salesmanship. Its bits 
of personal information about the author, its skilful 
intimation of significant revelations, its fervid tribute 
to brilliancy or charm of style, all save the reviewer 
the trouble of reading the book or coining phrases, 
and the result is the appearance of identical sentences 
in reviews published in every state in the Union. 
__ Another familiar type of notice may be called the 
unfolding of the tale.” It is concerned chiefly with 
fiction, and remorselessly holds up the skeleton that 
the novelist has sought to endue with flesh and life; 
it has no critical value, but for the librarian it serves 
a useful purpose in immediately removing many nov- 
els from consideration by the bald recital of what 
they are about. A more unsatisfactory type is the 
notice that proves to be an amusing or discursive 
little article upon the subject treated in the book, but 
pays no attention whatever to the text. Of similar 
general type is the review that is entirely devoted to 
the reviewer's emotions on reading the book, or the 
personal memories it awakened, or his own knowledge 
of the subject about which the author is writing. 
These, in fact, are reviews of a reviewer, not of a 
book ; and they are, quite naturaily, most often writ- 
ten by authors, or by specialists in a particular subject. 
For this reason the prevalent custom of assigning a 
novelist to review a novel, a biographer to review a 
biography, and a college professor to review almost 
anything in the way of serious literature, regardless 
of their professional experience in reviewing, seems to 
me to militate against the best kind of current criti- 
cism—catholic, supple, finely tempered, keenly per- 
ceptive. Certainly, the finest body of general review- 
ing, from Hazlitt to Stuart Sherman, has been the 
work of critics who were professional reviewers as 
well as men of letters, steeped in books, and passion- 
ately concerned with every manifestation of creative 
thought. 

During the last ten years there has been a marked 
increase in competent book reviewing in this country, 
just as there has been a still greater increase in the 
mass of printed matter that deals with books in gen- 
eral. Book review departments in magazines, book 
sections or columns in newspapers, commentary sent 
out by the various book clubs, and the enormous 
amount of publicity material supplied by publishers 
and booksellers, all have combined to invest books 
with more immediate and widespread interest than 
they have ever had before. And as this interest has 
grown, so has the body of professional) reviewing 
that possesses insight and authority. Personal taste 
and personal opinion must always infuse individual 
criticism, even of the highest calibre; but the stand- 
ards supported by such editors and reviewers as Dr. 
Canby, the Van Dorens, Llewellyn Jones, Henry 
Hazlitt, Joseph Krutch, H. L. Mencken, Edmund 
Wilson, and many others, have been establishing a 
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current criticism that honestly seeks to denote the 
qualities and defects of current literature, to improve 
literary expression in form, and to clarify and 
strength it in ideals, I feel, however, that within the 
last year and a half there has been retrogression from 
these standards: the critical fibre of current review- 
ing has weakened; there has been a rising commer- 
cialism of indiscriminate praise and an apparent 
tendency to turn reviewers into publicity agents for 
the book trade. The reason seems clear enough, and, 
in a way, justifiable. It is no secret that from 1932 
through 1933 the book trade all over the country was 
in precarious condition; publishers and_ booksellers 
alike were facing disaster. And it is natural that every 
effort should have been made to stimulate book buy- 
ing in every possible way and to enlist editors and 
reviewers to increase book sales through favorable 
publicity. This, I think, is the fundamental explana- 
tion of the Anthony Adverse combustion that swept 
the country like wildfire, kindled and fed by the 
most extensive and highly geared publicity engineer- 
ing that has yet been put in operation in the book 
world. Undoubtedly, its success was a godsend to the 
book trade; but its effect has been to increase book 
exploitation and set a premium upon reviewing de- 
signed to sell a book rather than to impartially con- 
vey its values to the reader. With improvement in 
business conditions I believe there will be a return 
to higher standards in reviewing. 

The mechanics of exploitation designed to affect 
reviewing are in large measure personal. Here we 
must place the teas, dinners, and receptions planned 
by publishers, at which their authors may meet edi- 
tors and reviewers and others who can influence the 
reading public; Isabel Paterson’s Herald-Tribune 
column, “Turns With a Bookworm’, furnishes an 
entertaining historical record of this development. It 
is nothing new, but within the last year or two it 
has been more generally and vigorously applied in 
this country than ever before. Frank Swinnerton, in 
his pungent notes on book reviewing in England?, 
remarks that the greatest obstacle to sincere and dis- 
interested reviewing is the “dinner party habit”. He 
goes on to outline the only kind of training that 
would, he thinks, provide us with critical reviewers 
for the future. Never, under any circumstances, he 
says, “would I allow any of my students to go to a 
literary lunch, tea or dinner-party. | would not allow 
them to lunch with publishers, or to accept presents 
from publishers of books new or old. I would not 
allow them at any time whatever to receive letters 
from authors or invitations from authors to discuss 
difficult points in reviews. And finally, if any one of 
them showed signs of wishing to become an author, 
] would instantly dismiss him from the critical 
classes. In this way (for I hope the system would 
avoid priggishness) I believe I could train for future 
generations a class of critics whose reviews would be 
worth reading for their honesty, their penetration, 
their freedom from bunk of every kind, and their 
indifference to the dictates of whatever happened to 
be the prevailing fashion.” 


2 Authors and the Book Trade (Knopf), p. 120-122. 
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Good book reviewing must possess certain basic 
qualities. It must have good literary form, easy and 
effective expression, though the manner of expression 
may range from the leisurely and graceful to the 
dynamic or the analytical. It must have authority; 
that is, in the lowest denomination, it should be 
written by someone who has read the book and know; 
something (the more the better) about the subject 
presented. ‘This need not be profound, scholar} 
knowledge; often there is more practical effectivenes, 
in the broader, more flexible, mastery gained from a 
good background of information, wide book know!- 
edge, and experienced critical judgment. 

The reviewer should be able from his own back- 
ground of book knowledge to make judicious com- 
parison with other books in the same field, or with 
work of similar character. He should, so tar as possi- 
ble, be free from personal prejudices and uninflu- 
enced by the editorial point of view ot the periodical. 
This is, however, counsel of perfection. Many of our 
most brilliant and penetrating critics are biased, 
either by antagonisms or sympathies. And certain re- 
viewing periodicals of high standing have an editorial! 
bias that must be recognized and allowed tor—as the 
Nation and New Republic, with their social and po- 
litical liberalism, the New York Times, with its 
fundamental conservatism. 

There are other attributes of satisfactory review- 
ing. It should not be dull; but what seems dull to an 
ignorant reader may be informing or stimulating to 
one who possesses greater knowledge. It should not 
be over-enthusiastic—the adjective is the enemy ot 
the substantive; but it should transmit to other 
minds the illumination that radiates from beauty 
and power in literature. It should possess the “wise 
skepticism” that Lowell said was the first attribute 
of a good critic; but this should mean detachment ot 
judgment, not a carping or derogatory habit of mind. 
And it must be remembered that even the best cur- 
rent reviewing is intended not for specialized or pro- 
fessional book use, but for the enlightenment and 
enjoyment of the general reader, whose interest is in 
books as a reflection of life and satisfaction of per- 
sonal tastes. 

Any continued reading of book reviews should de- 
velop a sense of personal acquaintance with individual 
reviewers. We all, I think, have our favorites among 
critics; we choose them, perhaps, as we choose our 
friends, because their temperaments or their minds 
match, or supplement, our own. In the use of reviews 
in book selection the larger this imaginary acquaint- 
ance is, the more discrimination there will be in 
striking a balance between conflicting opinions of 
book, discounting extravagant enthusiasms, offsetting 
captious disapproval, and extracting essential values 
from apparent confusion. 

Detailed commentary on the many book reviewing 
publications constantly used by librarians is imprac- 
ticable. I will only say that the Saturday Review of 

Literature still remains the only independent weekly 
periodical entirely devoted to books that is published 
in this country, and that it maintains, I think, higher 
critical standards than any other general book re- 
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viewing publication, It has an editorial personality 
and authority that is lacking in the New York Times 
Rook Review and in Books, weekly book review of 
the New York Herald-Tribune, which in the last 
vear or two has shown a weakening of the critical 
values it possessed under the brilliant editorship of 
Stuart Sherman. Both these publications, however, 
are indispensable in any extended selection. All three 
should be used by librarians whenever possible, for 
while all handle virtually the same material, yet each 
finds some residue that escapes the other. Their wide 
use by readers should be encouraged, as a constant 
influence toward making books more important in 
everyday life. 

The reviewing columns maintained by many news- 
papers have, as a rule, the quality of news, rather 
than of criticism; but they bring out different aspects 
of current literature, point variant details, and give 
material for comparative judgment. William Soskin’s 
department in the Hearst papers, “Reading and Writ- 
ing”, with its vigor in expression and untempered 
enthusiasms, emphasizes personal reactions. John 
Chamberlain's daily article, “Books of the Times’, 
has, I think, more solidity and balance, with a trend 
toward political and historical interest rather than 
the highly literary. Clifton Fadiman’s book pages in 
the New Yorker are invested with a light, sophisti- 
cated irony, but have keen critical perception for 
work that comes within his own highly modernistic 
literary background. 

Among general weekly periodicals, the Nation and 
the New Republic are of first importance for book 
reviews. Both enlist skilful and experienced reviewers 
and have been strong influences in the break-up of 
tradition and the application of modern ideas to 
creative expression. Time covers about two books a 
week, in a cinematic review that gives a flashing sum- 
mary of theme and a rapid close-up of author; usu- 
ally uncritical, it has little selective value. As a guide 
to popularity and sales possibilities the monthly book 
bulletin of the American News Co. is widely used 
by booksellers. It is edited by Donald Gordon, who 
also runs the book column recently set up in the 
Saturday Evening Post. Mr. Gordon classifies the 
books of the month by date of publication and also 
by a code of symbols that indicate his prognosis of 
how each book will rent, how it will sell, and how 
suitable it is for a small public library. This list is 
highly condensed, with brief vivid characterizations, 
and point of view and purpose are commercial; but 
it represents shrewd judgment and practical experi- 
ence, and is useful in many libraries in checking over 
titles under consideration. The Atlantic Bookshelf, 
published monthly in the 4 ¢tlantic, has much interest 
to librarians, in its discriminating selection of a few 
significant books and the excellence of its short criti- 
cal reviews. The American Mercury's “Checklist of 
New Books” seems to me the most expert book anno- 
tation of any non-professional publication, covering 
in pithy and penetrating comment from thirty to forty 
new books each month. These two lists are issued in 
separate form and sent free to libraries desiring them. 
Only two other publications can be mentioned 


here: Books Abroad, international quarterly pub- 
lished by the University of Oklahoma under an en- 
dowment grant, which in each issue covers some 3) 
current publications in many foreign countries, with 
compact descriptive commentary by reviewers from 
American universities. he subscription is only a dol- 
lar a year, and the publication is valuable to any 
library, however small, for information of students, 
and indispensable where current book selection in- 
cludes provision of foreign literature. 

The London Times Literary Supplement is ot 
major importance in selection for American libraries. 
Its comprehensiveness and promptitude place it in 
usefulness beside the three leading American review 
weeklies. Indeed, for a good many books the London 
Times reviews are more prompt than are the Ameri- 
can reviews. This is because so many of our impor- 
tant current books—especially fiction—are by English 
authors, and are published in England before they 
are brought out here; so that judicious gleaning ot 
the London Times reviews often makes it possible to 
order in advance books of obvious merit or provides 
advance information to compare later with American 
reviews. In an ordinary issue the Times reviews at 
length from forty to forty-five books, and gives briet 
but careful notices to sixty or seventy-five more. | 
think, as a whole, it represents a more complete 
cross-section of the literature of the day than can be 
found elsewhere. It is expensive, but especially val- 
uable for larger and medium sized libraries. 

Compared with similar American reviewing it may 
be said, in generalization, that the English reviews 
usually possess a more easy and assured scholarship, 
a richer background of book knowledge, and less in- 
jection of the reviewer's personality. Their tone is 
more impersonal; they maintain more fully the tradi- 
tion of anonymity. As a rule, they are more consist- 
ently critical, more literary in expression, but lack 
the lightness and variety of treatment and the in- 
cisiveness of phrasing that American readers expect 
and enjoy. 

I have noted only a few of the aspects, the con- 
trasts and conflicts, of current book reviewing. Be- 
neath its confusion of opposed opinion, its clouds ot 
incense and pyrotechnics of publicity, there run the 
swift and ever-widening currents of the literature 
that is reflecting, interpreting and recording our own 
day, enlarging knowledge of the past and carrying 
presage of the future. Now, more than ever before, 
librarians must know these currents, must be able to 
gauge their depths and shallows, and draw from 
them the material of the best and most lasting value. 
The reduction of library funds and the shrinking ot 
the former generous expansion of book service that 
every library faces today, enforces greater insistence 
upon intrinsic values in current book selection. And 
I believe that librarians, while utilizing to the full 
and with expert skill all the aid that can be drawn 
from current book reviewing, must have an increased 
firmness of purpose to make the book itself, regard- 
less of the clamor or the glamor with which it is 
invested, the touchstone of selection. 
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Circulation Figures Not The Complete 
Measure Of A Branch Library’s Efficiency 


By EDITH GUERRIER 


Supervisor of Branches, Public Library, Boston, Mass. 


LTHOUGH the circulation of books is only 
one of the many services rendered by a pub- 
lic library, it is the feature which attracts 

most attention and the item which has greatest weight 
when personal service requirements are being esti- 
mated for the budget. In brief, it is the accepted unit 
of measurement for testing a branch library’s efh- 
ciency and yet, of a group of libraries, the one hav- 
ing the lowest circulation may be rendering the most 
valuable service to the community, if one is permitted 
to judge in terms of quality rather than in terms of 
quantity. 

Books which strengthen the mind cannot be 
skimmed in a few minutes. Of two readers using the 
same amount of time one will read four Oppenheims 
while the other reads one America in Search of Cul- 
ture. One class of readers requires from the librarian 
merely the amount of time needed for the routine of 
charging the book; that is the drug store book shelf 
class who want nothing but light fiction, “detectives 
or murders”, and need no help in selecting what they 
want. Other classes of readers requiring expert serv- 
ice entailing unlimited time, patience, knowledge and 
tact are greatly benefited by the use of the library, 
but do not express their satisfaction in the only terms 
that seem to impress the authorities on whose knees 
the budget rests, namely, the terms of “maximum 
circulation at minimum cost”’. 

These ‘other classes” may be grouped roughly as 
follows: 


1. The student or research worker or the person 
who is pursuing a course of reading and who 
can give author and title of the printed matter 
he desires to obtain. 

If what he wants is not in the library, it is the 
duty of the attendant to find out whether it is avail- 
able in the city in which the library is located, or 
elsewhere. Frequently she discovers that the item is 
quoted on “hearsay” evidence and that either the 
author or the title has been cited incorrectly. 

This type of borrower wants only the book speci- 
fied and nothing else will satisfy him. Perhaps this 
same title is in demand by hundreds of persons who 
are taking courses. The library, knowing that the de- 
mand will be temporary, has provided only ten copies 
of the book, and what are ten copies among hundreds 
of readers? Here tact more than any other quality is 
absolutely necessary. 


2. The student or research worker who has a sub- 
ject on which he wishes to find information, but 
who does not know how to use a card catalog. 
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Here the assistant has the opportunity of becoming 
a human catalog. If the subject cards yield no in- 
formation, she may turn to her Special Libraries Di- 
rectory, her bibliography and information files, or she 
may refer to a specialist on the subject. It is her duty 
to leave no source untapped which may furnish the 
borrower with the printed matter he seeks. ‘lhe 
wider, therefore, her acquaintance with sources of in- 
formation, the better equipped she is to give satis. 
factory service. 


3. The person who wants something, but does not 

know what that something is. 

This type appeals to the librarian’s social service 
instincts. She becomes the expert physician and pro- 
ceeds to diagnose his case and to prescribe the course 
of reading that will stimulate his mental activities. 
Out of this kind of service the librarian gets a thril! 
comparable to nothing else, and when she knows that 
she has been the means of “making a joyful reader’ 
she certainly counts her profession one of the finest 
in the world. 


4. The person who uses the library as an informa- 

tion service. 

What is and what is not a legitimate question is 
something which has to be decided many times a day. 
Each good question answered adds one more usetu! 
fact to the librarian’s fund of sources for fugitive 
facts. 


5. The person who comes to the library because he 
has no home or because his home conditions are 
unsatisfactory. 

To the library the discouraged person can come 
without fear that he will be unwelcome. Quietly, un- 
ostentatiously and efficiently the library workers count 
it all in the day’s work to encourage the down 
hearted, present opportunities for education to those 
who have enforced leisure, and to direct to the 
proper agencies those who lack lodging, food, and 
clothes. 


6. Children who want help on home lessons; who 
want to select their own books; or who want 
books selected for them. 

The needs of children are perhaps greatest of all 

and the necessity for attending to them adequately 's 
all important. 


In view of the fact that 79 per cent of the circu- 
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lation of books to adults through the Boston Public 
Library Branches in 1933 was fiction, while 21 per 
cent was non-fiction, it is safe to say that circulation 
figures as they relate to the use of books by adults 
are produced for the most part by a constant turnover 
of popular fiction. 

In attempting to measure the work performed by 
a branch with a view to estimating the amount of 
help required there are many items to be considered 
beside circulation figures pure and simple, among 
which are the following: 


1. The class of people using the branch. 

In branch A there is no disciplinary problem. It is 
merely a matter of getting for the people what they 
want. The most important task is the selection of 
books. In branch B, used largely by homeless men 
who live in rooms and who do most of their reading 
at the library, the circulation count is necessarily 
small, but the amount of “floor duty” cannot be cal- 
culated. In branch C where the children come from 
American homes, the problem of discipline cannot be 
compared with D branch’s problem arising from the 
fact that the children of foreign parentage using the 
branch seem to believe that the amount of service 
one gets is proportionate to the amount of noise he 
can make. 


2. The. size of building and grounds and the lay- 

out of the building and its equipment. 

The care of a large poorly-laid-out building with 
two floors and fairly extensive grounds like E branch 
entails more problems than the care of a well-laid-out 
building like F branch with one floor and no grounds. 


3. The place occupied by the public library in a 
community. 
If the library is a power in the community, the 
inference is that the librarian and her staff have had 
something to do with it. 


4. The number of schools and institutions depend- 

ing on the library for service. 

Contact with the schools and other organizations 
of a district is an essential part of library work. To 
establish such contact, personal visits, attendance at 
meetings, mimeographed bulletins, and other means 
of making known the opportunities offered by the 
library must be undertaken. 


5. Additional useful activities entered into by the 

librarian and staff. 

With the country-wide plans for the enrichment of 
adult life a library finds itself deluged with oppor- 
tunities for assisting groups as well as individuals 
who desire to use their leisure time intelligently. It 
is as impossible to tabulate activities of this nature as 
it is to allot definite periods of time for their accom- 
plishment. 


For more than six months the circulation at the 
Boston Public Library has been steadily falling. As 
these figures have so distinct a bearing on the amount 
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of money estimated for a library’s needs, it seems in- 
telligent to analyze the reasons for such an unusual 
decrease. 

1. The most vital reason is a greatly reduced book 
fund. In 1932 the branches were allowed $99,180 
and in 1933, $58,473. 

2. October 17 to 31, 1932, occurred what was 
known as “Fine Cancellation Weeks”. During that 
period all fines were cancelled. ‘Thousands of cards 
were restored to borrowers and the circulation in 
the Boston Branch Libraries increased 137,877 over 
the two corresponding weeks of 1931. Hundreds of 
these cards are now back in our files, again classed as 
“finable”. During the first half of 1933 the circula- 
tion reflected the impetus given it by Fine Cancella- 
tion Weeks. October 16 to 30, 1933, the anniversary 
of the 1932 week, the volume of books drawn 
dropped 112,754, thus emphasizing the fictitious 
quality of an artificially-stimulated circulation. 

3. Another reason for the drop is found in the fact 
that thousands of men and women who had been 
drawing from four to eight books weekly went to 
work on alphabetical projects or for private concerns. 

4. Many people now belong to reading circles and 
book clubs, the members of which buy from ten to 
twelve books a year. 

5. Many more are taking educational courses for 
which they purchase textbooks. Attendance at classes 
and required home study leave scant time for outside 
reading. 

6. Improved radio programs for adults eat up time 
formerly spent in reading. 

7. Numbers of people are living in such crowded 
quarters that reading at home is impossible and every 
foot of library space is at a premium. Hence, people 
who formerly took out books are now sitting in the 
library rooms reading but not taking books home. 

8. Lending libraries are increasing and from them 
the type of fiction which appeals to the casual bor- 
rower can be most readily obtained. 

9. The drop in circulation of children’s books is 
difficult to account for, or rather, it is difficult to ac- 
cept the reasons advanced in explanation of this phe- 
nomenon. Some savy inertia; others insist that children 
become adults in their high chairs. 

10. Each year there are more educational and 
recreational opportunities planned for children. Social 
service agencies offer activities which take most of the 
children’s time outside the home. Nearly every or- 
ganization, including the Hebrew schools which are 
building up extensive collections for use of their pu- 
pils, circulates books. 

11. The influence of the movies seems to be worse 
than ever and children are becoming so sophisticated 
that books eagerly sought in former years are now 
passed over by young readers in search of the type of 
thrillers not to be found in a public library. 

12. Other indescribable influences to which young 
people are exposed are producing gangs who haunt 
the libraries. They use the reading rooms as club 
rooms, veiling the real purpose of their attendance by 
aimlessly thumbing the pages of magazines. ‘The li- 
brarian has difficulty in dealing with these gangs as 
they should be dealt with since the “library is free to 
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all”. They, therefore, fill our rooms night after night 
driving away people who would like to use the library 
as it should be used. 

From an educational point of view the value of the 
types of circulation cited in four of these items seems 
small. To recapitulate, these items are: (1) Cancel- 
ling of all debts regardless of the moral effect of such 
a procedure; (2) Purchase of books by members of 
reading circles; (3) Crowded living conditions, mak- 
ing it necessary to read at the library; and (+) The 
increased number of lending libraries. 

The losses from the six other reasons may be 
classed largely as losses of business which should be- 
long to the library: (1) Inadequacies of book appro- 
priation. More money for books is most desirable, but 
the proportion of “detectives and murders” might 
well be curtailed; (2) The thousands of men and 
women who have gone back to work, if they have 
been properly introduced to the library, should con- 
tinue to use it; (3) Courses should result in a more 
catholic taste in reading, rather than in the “fed-up 
attitude” expressed in such words as, “I’ve finished 
the reading that course called for; now I’ll rest up”; 
(4+) If the social service agencies would introduce 
their clubs and classes to the public library instead of 
duplicating the efforts of that institution, they would 
strengthen the position of the library in the com- 
munity and save money spent on books for some other 
useful activity; (5) It is a moot point whether or 
not it is better for a library to advertise on a movie 
program. Even when a movie is worth advertising, 
the number of titles which can be listed on its pro- 
gram is small at best and the number of copies of 
books so listed is limited; (6) It sometimes seems as 
though an effective and unsentimental solution of the 
gang problem would be a sound-proof, bullet-proof 
room in the basement of a branch, furnished with 
chairs, tables, and periodicals, presided over by a 
burly, good-natured boss who would receive human 
flotsam and jetsam from the libraries and thus make 
the rooms available to those who would use them as 
libraries rather than as parking space. 

Gone forever, some of us hope, are the days of 
inflated circulation, those days when we bought un- 
limited copies of ephemeral fiction and shoveled them 
over the counter; those days when the issue clerk 
feverishly punched a date stamp and pushed unend- 
ing piles of books into the arms of waiting “Olivers” 
ever demanding more; those days when the progres- 
sive development of educational activities, which more 
than any other item enhances the cultural value of a 
library to its district, had to be abandoned, because 
libraries were forced to give their attention to the 
volume of the circulation rather than to its quality. 

More and more Jet us hope the intangible rather 
than the tangible results will enter into consideration 
of the allocation of sums needed to maintain the full 
usefulness of a library to its neighborhood. If the 
sum necessary for “coverage” only is allotted, the li- 
brary is placed on a level with the drug store book 
shelf aad a high professional grade of service cannot 
be maintained. 

{a estimating the amount of service needed in a 
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branch library, there are three main items to be con- 
sidered: 1. The number of hours required for coy- 
erage; 2. The number of hours required for routine 
duties; and 3. The number of hours which can be 
legitimately used for services that cannot be tabulated 
and charted. 

1. During all the hours a branch library is open 
there must be a sufficient number of people to cover 
each station. This may mean four or it may mean 
fourteen persons. In the Branches of the Boston Pub. 
lic Library the service required for coverage (for 
every floor above the first, one additional person's 
time is allowed) is indicated by colored blocks, each 
block representing a specified amount of time and 
each color representing a specified task. 

2. Of routine duties, time studies have been made 
of something like 100 procedures to indicate the ap- 
proximate amount of time required to achieve a speci- 
fied result, such as taking a registration, charging 
and discharging a book, preparing a book for the 
bindery or for circulation. 

3. It is difficult to specify intangible services such 
as personnel adjustments, preparing special reports 
and bibliographies, speaking before clubs or classes, 
keeping up with new books and reading book reviews. 
For this unknown quantity we allow what seems 
reasonable amount of time and add this to the total 
amount required for routine work and coverage. 

A year ago, before these studies had been worked 
out in detail, we took the amount of time required 
adequately to perform the duties of a branch rated A 
for efficiency of operation and accomplishment and 
worked it into a formula as follows: 


A Branch circulation : A Branch hours : : B Branch 


circulation : x. 


To x we added in each case a certain amount for the 
intangible and unusual services in connection with 
the work of that particular branch. We calculated 
our tentative estimates for service needed for each 
Branch in this way and found the results in the main 
satisfactory. 

Certain factors applicable to individual branches, 
such as physical handicaps, age limitations, and dith- 
cult disciplinary problems sometimes: call for an 
amount of time over and above that allowed tor 
under the three headings: coverage, routine duties, 
and intangibles. 

The time allotments in the Boston Public Library 
cover two separate periods, the vacation period from 
the first of July to the middle of September (1! 
weeks) and the fall, winter and spring period from 
the middle of September to the first of July (41 
weeks). The number of hours per week allotted to 
a branch is translated into persons by the week and 
persons by the hour and the season’s work is }aid 
out accordingly. 

After all these mathematical calculations have been 
made, one is bound to admit that the librarian should 
be the best judge of what she requires and should be 
capable of presenting her needs in a form intelligible 
to the business men whose task it is to pass on thie 
budget. However, she finds figures based on calcula- 
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tions such as those described helpful in checking cleri- 
cal and routine activities. 

Efficiency of operation with regard to mechanical 
processes is not an end but a means. Furthermore, so- 
called efficiency which would dictate rather than co- 
operate—a somewhat slower procedure—destroys 
that priceless something known as morale. 

Routine procedure should become more or less au- 
tomatic as a man’s legs, moving him from place to 
place, leave his mind free to meet the problems of 
that environment to which his unconscious feet have 
led him. When these procedures have become sim- 
plified to the mth degree, machines being used when 
practical, we can perhaps change the words red tape 
to magic Carpet. 

So far we have spoken only of methods of measur- 
ing time. In allocating money for personal service 
three items are essential, namely, an administration 
chart, a grading of the service, and a full set of job 
specifications. ‘The two items last mentioned are of 
the utmost importance since it is the position rather 
than the person which should fix the rate of pay. If 
a floor has to be scrubbed and the rate is 50¢ an hour, 
that rate remains the same whether the job is done 
by Charles A. Lindbergh or Patsy Smith; but while 
Patsy Smith might hold the job indefinitely, Charles 
Lindbergh would soon rise from the ground to the 
sky. A Branch junior assistant’s job must be rated at 
a specified amount and the fact that she has the 
qualifications which would entitle her to a more 
highly rated position, while it should not raise her 
salary as a junior assistant, will undoubtedly place 
her eventually in a higher position. 

A public library exists for a purpose other than 
that of circulating as many volumes as possible, and 
to estimate the value of its service solely by the 
number of books circulated is to encourage a pro- 
cedure which tends to restrict the range of vision of 
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its workers and to soften rather than to strengthen 
the minds of its patrons. 

The person who enters a public library should feel 
a sense of repose, not the hustle-bustle of a ten-cent 
store. He should find the books on the shelves clean 
and in an orderly arrangement. He should find not 
only the librarian but each assistant a charming well- 
informed hostess. 

Five persons who have acquired the art of study- 
ing and of how to evaluate the worth of a book, and 
in so doing have read sixty worth while books, are 
of more value to a community than 5,000 persons 
who have caused the circulation of 20,000 murder 
and detective stories. 

Libraries, together with other organizations, are 
busily taking stock and trying to forecast their fu- 
ture. We know not what the books of that future 
will be like, but we know the books of the past will 
be with us and, in some form other than radio and 
television, that wine of the spirit which we term lit- 
erature and art will be eternally preserved in such a 
manner that we shall not be obliged to absorb their 
messages on the run. Libraries are here to stay but 
if they are to function successfully, they must be 
manned by workers who have that vision without 
which a people perish. 

Catalog cards, classification schemes, book evalua- 
tion and methods of research can be taught to the 
average person but it is only the man or woman 
imbued with the exceptional quality of leadership 
who can inspire people with a desire for the best the 
library has to offer. Leadership—that is the quality 
more than any other which is needed in our libraries 
today; leaders who, while preserving the solidarity 
of the staff organization, encourage individual prog- 
ress and above all give to those who follow a vision 
of the heights toward which together they are jour- 
neying. 


October 


The fields have paled to yellow, 
The skies are sapphire blue; 

The orchards hanging mellow, 
The nuts a browner hue. 


The wistful morns, transcendent, 
Bediamonded with dew— 
And all these gems resplendent, 
October gives to you. 
—From Songs of the Gunflint Trail 
By WALTER B. BAUMAN 


Courtesy of Pioneer Pub. Co. 
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The Development Of A Program Of 
Research In Library 


Science [n 


The Graduate Library School’ 


By LOUIS R. WILSON 


Dean of the Graduate Library 


N AN article in the Lisrary JourNnat for Oc- 
tober 15, 1933, entitled “The Development of 
Research in Relation to Library Schools”,! { un- 

dertook to show how development in research in li- 
brary science had accompanied the development of 
library schoo)s. Yhis growth was evident in the better 
organization of library schools as integral pacts of uni- 
versities, the greater training of library school 
faculties, the extension of curricula, the increased op- 
portunities for library school students to pursue ad- 
vanced studies in related fields, the establishment of 
fellowships for the benefit of research students, the 
provision of grants tor the support of investigation, 
the addition to library school faculties of research 
assoctates aad assistants, the establishment of the 
Graduate Library School of the University of Chi- 
caga with the express purpose of furthering research 
and advanced study in library science through it, and 
the founding of the Library Quarterly as a medium 
through which the results of investigation might be 
published. Reterence was also made to the work of 
the Advisory Board for the Study of Special Prajects 
which had summarized, in an article in the Library 
Quarterly tor October, {933,7 the suggestions made 
by practicing \ibrarians concerning problems which 
they wished studied, and the list of theses submitted 
by graduate students in library schools for the five 
year period 1928-32 alsa published in the Library 
Quarterly in July, 1933.8 

fn a paper (a THE LiBRARY JOURNAL for 
April 15, 1934, entitled “Research in Progress in 
Library Science”,? investigations then engaged in by 
members of the staff and students of the Graduate 
Library School of the University of Chicago were 
briefly described. It is my purpose in this paper to 
describe the way in which the program of investiga- 
tion has been developed by the Graduate Library 
School, and to show what further means should be 
provided to insure the continued development of the 
program. 

1. Development of Staff: The composition of the 
staff of a given library school necessarily largely de- 
termines the nature of investigation in which the 

* Read before Professional Training Section of the A.L.A., June 
1 pees a. ilson, “The Development of Research in Relation to 
Library Schogis, Lim. Jour., 58:817-821. October 15, 1933. 

2 Louis R. Wilson, et al., “Proposals Submitted to the American 
Library for Study and Investigation.” Library Quar- 


terly, 3:390-407. October 1933. 
§Pouglas Wagles, “Graduate Theses Accepted by Library Schools 


in the United States from June, 1928, to June, 1932.” Library 
Quarterly, 3:267-291. July 1933 

éLouis R. Wilson, “Research in Progress in Library Science.” 
Tan. Tour., 59:337-34), April 15, 1934. 


School, University of Chicago 


school can properly engage. For this reason the or. 
ganization of the staff of the Graduate Library 
Schaal was carefully considered by the Universi, 
and the staff first chosen was selected in keeping with) 
the University’s emphasis upon the. social as well a 
the technical and historical aspects of fibrarianship. 
Any additions which may be made to it in the future 
will be made in line with what the School thinks ma 
be most profitably undertaken by it in conjunction 
with the University as a whole. Two fields af inves 
tigation which at present seem of particular impor- 
tance to the School, but which (¢ has been unable t 
cultivate as extensively as desired, are those of public 
library and school {ibrary administration, The re- 
sources of the University of Chicago in personnel and 
equipment in the departinents of politica) science ani 
education would seem to justify the exploration ot 
these fields by the Graduate Library School, either 
through additions to its own staff or through mem- 
bers of the staffs of the other departments concerned. 

2. Definition of Fields: Since its organization, the 
Graduate Library Schoo) has gone carefully about the 
organization of the fields of investigation whicfi 
has felt able to cultivate successfully. So far these 
may be said to be: Reading interests, including back 
selection and the reading interests of children and 
college students; college and untversity [tbrarv ad- 
Ministration, community analysis, classification and 
cataloging, bibliography, and the history of libraries 
and printing. An analysis of the theses submitted in 
the School for the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees and the 
recently listed studies now under way would show 
these subjects had been dealt with in the main. The 
actual work of investigation in these subjects has 
also been accompanied by an accumulation not only 01 
library resources to support these subjects, but o! 
extensive collections of raw data as we)). \nasmuch 
as the social significance of the library has been em- 
phasized by the School, thousands of forms and ques 
tionnaires have been secured and filed in the librar) 
and statistical laboratory of the School. 

3. Integration with Work in other Fields: Den- 
nite effort has been made to integrate al) of the work 
of the School, both in instruction and in investiga- 
tion, with that of other departments and schools 0! 
the University. In this respect the School has taken 


full advantage of its connection with the University, 


and in every way possible has enabled its students to 


pursue courses offered by other departments in the 
University. In the case of studies dealing with college 
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and university administration, for example, individual 
curricula have been followed by students. These cur- 
ricula have embraced courses in the department of 
education in college and university administration 
and, in a number of instances, students have partici- 
pated in, or have been kept in close touch with, 
studies {a the field of college and university admin- 
istration, notably in such studies as the recent twelve- 
volume Survey of the University of Chicago® and 
the revision of standards, including college library 
standards, of the North Central Association. A thesis® 
recently completed by a student in the Graduate 
Library School was based largely upon data secured 
by the Committee of the North Central Association 
charged with the revision of college library standards. 
[t deals with the measurement of college library effi- 
ciency in relation to the efficiency of the college of 
which it is a part, and the soundness of its conclusions 
has been carefully considered by the committee in 
question. Two other theses’ dealing with the char- 
acter of books printed and of the contents of private 
(ibraries in the Colonial period have in tarn grown 
out of courses in the Graduate Library School on the 
one hand, and departments of literature and history 
respectively on the other. The courses in these de- 
gartments dealt specifically with the history of 
Colonial literature and culture, respectively. Studies 
in classification, as in the case of special subjects in 
the field of religion, have been closely integrated with 
work in the Divinity School, and students working 
on varied aspects of reading and reading interest are 
kept in touch with such studies as those on readabil- 
ity by Gray of the department of education, and on 
the development of attitudes in children by means of 
movies by Thurstone of the department of psychol- 
ogy. Training and experience in the use of statistics 
are acquired through courses and laboratory work in 
that field through a number of departments such as 
education, sociology, economics, psychology, com- 
merce, and mathematics, depending upon the nature 
of the study concerned. Studies carried on in this 
manner result in a broadening of the student’s range 
of experience and contribute to the value of the in- 
vestigations concerned. 

4. Development of Methods and Procedures: The 
task of developing methods and procedures of investi- 
gation engaged the staff as soon as it was organized. 
Not only were other departments drawn upon for 
suggestions, but two special courses, similar to intro- 
ductory courses in graduate study and investigation 
in many fields such as sociology, economies, education, 
history, and literature, were organized, dealing spe- 
cifically with library science. The effort in both has 
been to acquaint the student with the spirit and meth- 
ads of science. The first course has dealt primarily 
with procedures followed in recognizing, defining, 


‘University of Chicago Survey, Volumes I-XII (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1933). 

*Errett Weir McDiarmid, Jr., “Conditions Affecting Use of the 
College Library,” Unpublished doctor’s thesis, Graduate Library 
School, June, 1934. 

Arthur Berthold, “American Colonial Printing as Determined 
by Contemporary Cultural Forces,’ and Thomas Keys, “Private 
and Semi-Private Libraries in the American Colonies, an Analysis 
of Their Contents,” Unpublished Master's theses, Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago, June, 1934. 
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and limiting problems in library science which may 
be investigated profitably. All members of the School 
staff participate in the conduct of this course and 
present problems from their respective fields. Prob- 
lems of local or general application are differentiated 
and methods of recognizing what problems may be 
successfully studied are indicated. The second course 
has dealt with the method or methods which may be 
employed successfully in solving problems thus dis- 
covered and defined. For the solution of any given 
problem one or more methods may be employed. In 
certain instances the historical) method may be indi- 
cated, in others, schedules or questionnaires may be 
necessary, in another the case study, in still another 
the survey. Problem solution, in this respect, is not 
unlike golf. Ditterent clubs or methods are used for 
different purposes. Students must be familiar with 
many methods, such as those employed in the social 
and physical sciences, if satisfactory answers are to 
be found to problems of varying character. In carry- 
ing out a successful study, it ts as necessary for the 
students to be able to choose the right methods as it 
is for the golfer to use the correct club. 

In acquainting students with methods pro- 
cedures, two means have been extensively employed. 
The first, as stated above, has been through coopera- 
tion by students with members of the staff of the 
School and with the staffs of other departments in 
the carrying on of some specific investigation. ‘Yhe 
second has been through the careful analysis and 
criticism of a number of studies in related fields. In 
the course in methods referred to above, a dozen or 
more of such studies are selected for consideration in 
detail. Among them are such titles as:° Lundberg— 
Social Research, Odum and Jocher—Introduction to 
Social Science, Waples and Tyler—Research Meth- 
ods and Teachers’ Problems, Cheney—Economic 
Survey of the Book (ndustry, Jordan—Children’s In- 
terests in Reading, Judd and Buswell—Silent Read- 
ing, Waples and Tyler—/Vhat People Want to Read 
About, Thurstone and Chave—The Measurement of 
Attitude, Pearson—The Grammar of Science. Y)ese 
may be added to or others may be substituted for 
them as the occasion may demand. They are al\ stud- 
ied, however, in the light of such questions as these: 
“Which of the studies read in connection with this 
course do you consider most important from the three 
standpoints: (a) Purpose, (b) Yechnical structure, 
(c) Completeness or relevance of the data? Why? 
Redraft or criticize the study constructively, ice., 
plan it in considerable detail, as you might if you 
were given time and funds to repeat the study in 


’G. <A. Lundberg, Social Research (New York 
Green and Company, 1929). 
W. Odum and Katharine Jocher, Jutroduction to Social Re- 

search (New York: H. Holt and Company, 1929). 

Douglas Waples and Ralph Tyler, Research Methods and Teach- 
ers’ Problems (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1930). 

O. H. Cheney, Economic Survey of the Book Industry, 1930-31 
(New York: National Association of Book Publishers, 1931). 

A. M. Jordan, Children’s Interests in Reading (Chapel Hill 
University of North Carolina Press, 1926), 

€. . Judd and G. T. Buswell, Silent Reading (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1924). 

Douglas Waples and Ralph Tyler, What People Want to Read 
About (Chicago: A. L. A. and University of Chicago Press, 1931) 

L. L. Thurstone and E. J. Chave, The Measurement of Attitude 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1929). 

Kar) Pearson, The Grammar of Science (3rd ed., London: A. and 
C. Black, 1911). 
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order to accomplish the original purpose more fully. 
This should include checking important assumptions, 
securing more adequate samples, experimental checks 
on conclusions, et al. Take particular pains to confine 
your discussion to the practicabilities of the problem 
in hand.” 

5. Studies Become Bases of Other Studies: One 
of the characteristics of investigation is that the re- 
sults of one study become the bases for other studies. 
In the field of science major discoveries of years ago 
are constantly being applied in new ways. Through 
the procedures indicated above, studies have been de- 
veloped in the Graduate Library School which in 
turn have become the bases or starting points from 
which other studies in library science have been 
begun. The study by Waples and Tyler—Wahat Peo- 
ple Want to Read About*—is a case in point. Before 
studies could be begun dealing with the reading in- 
terests of special groups, it was essential that certain 
basic facts about the interest in reading of people in 
general should be established. While such a general 
study might or might not prove interesting to the 
general public, or even to librarians, it was essential 
that such a study should be made and along scientific 
lines before, for example, the reading interests of col- 
lege students could be investigated successfully. In 
order to compare the reading interests of senior men 
and senior women in a given college upon given sub- 
jects—athletics, or how to achieve a successful mar- 
riage, for example—it was necessary t0 determine 
first of all that sex and educational attainment are 
among the five or six most important factors in de- 
termining interest. The more recent studies by Car- 
novsky'” and Gerberich,!! in which extensive compari- 
sons of student reading interests are made, could not 
have been successfully undertaken had not the foun- 
dation been laid in this earlier study. The Shaw?” and 
Hilton! fists for college and junior college libraries 
have, in turn, become the bases for comparisons of 
the holdings of various college libraries. The study 
by Akers** of the differentiation between professiona) 
and clerical procedures in the catalog department can 
easily be used as a guide for studies dealing with 
similar procedures in other departments. 


6. Data Become Bases for New Combinations: 


Equally important has been the building up of data 
for future studies. Examples of subjects in which 


such data have been secured include; Reading inter- 
ests, college libraries, college library standards, clas- 


siheation and cataloging, the library in relation to 
public administration, county library development in 


the South, distribution of library resources in cities, 
counties, and the nation, statistics of circulation, 


registration, and population in relation to library use. 


1 Leon Carnovsky, “A Study of the Relationship between Reading 
Actual Reading.” Library Quarterly, 4:76-\10. Jan- 

uy, R. Gerberich, “The Optional and Required Reading of Col- 
ts.’’ School and Society, 38:1-4. July 1S, 1933. 

q . Shaw, A List of Books for College Libraries (Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1931). eae 

18 Eugene Hilton, Junior College Book List (Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1930). 

4 Susan G, Akers, “The Reading Needs of Typical Student 
Groups: With Special Attention to Factors Contributing to the 
Satisfaction of Reading Interests.” Unpublished Doctor's thesis, 
“hicago, August, 1932. 
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Such data are available not only for the specific pur. 
pose for which they were first selected, but are avail. 
able for use for different purposes and different com. 
binations. Data recently secured through twenty-two 
studies carried on by the University of Chicago unde; 
the Federal Office of Education furnish an illustra. 
tion of this important fact. Although they dealt wit) 
specific aspects of education at the pre-school, elemen- 
tary, secondary, college, and adult levels in the Chi- 
cago metropolitan area, they are now available {o; 
use in new combinations which wil) increase the scope 
and significance of the original studies for which they 
were secured. Combined with other data from the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, Frazer Valley library 
demonstration, and the Rosenwald county library 
demonstrations in the Southern states, they may vield 
further information of significance. 

7. Administrative and Financtal Procedure 
lished: \n carrying out this program, the School ha 
been guided by the general plan of the University, 
The present basis of work of a professor in the Uni. 
versity of Chicago is three courses per quarter to: 
three quarters of the year. (This work may be allotted 
to administration, teaching, or research as the inter- 
ests of a department or school may demand. In order 
that the members of the staff of the Graduate Libran 
School may have opportunity to carry on individual 
research, their programs are arranged in such way 
that one-third of their time can be devoted to inves- 
tigation and two-thirds to teaching, and the fourth 
quarter can be utilized as vacation or devoted to 
research, as the instructor may desire. During 
1934-35 the time devoted to meeting classes will be 
further curtailed by general legislation passed by the 
University to make possible greater opportunity 0! 
investigation and the direction of student work. 
Three fellowships have been awarded annually to 
students who have demonstrated ability in research, 
and grants-in-aid and research assistantships, in varl- 
ing numbers, have been provided for research pur- 
poses. The School has also been fortunate in receiving 
a number of grants for the conduct of such studies as 
the revision of. the standards of college Sibraries ot 
colleges having membership in the North Central 
Association, and the public administration and Rosen- 
wald county library studies. 

In developing further its work in the field of in- 
vestigation, the Graduate Library School will be con- 
fronted with a number of probsems. Among them the 
following are worthy of mention here: 

1. Additions to Staff - \t will be necessary to make 
new additions to the staff. Such additions should be 
made in the light of the helds which the School and 
the University of Chicago combined can cultivate to 
the best advantage. As indicated earlier, it would 
seem that special consideration should be given to 
public and school Sibrary administration as the re- 
sources of the University of Chicago in these fields 
are such as to insure sustained programs 1n these 
subjects. 

2. Additional Funds Required: As the program o! 
investigation has been gotten under way it has become 
increasingly apparent that the expense of carrying 0” 
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such work is high. So far the expenditures which 
the School has been able to make have been very 
modest and in no sense are comparable to the more 
extensive funds which have been provided for inves- 
tigation in education, political science, and other of 
the social sciences. As a matter of fact, the library 
profession and investigators in the socialsciences 
have largely thought of al) investigation dealing with 
librarianship as technical, bibliographical, or histori- 
cal. The social significance of reading as a common 
behavior of many aspects has largely been overlooked. 
The schools have taught pupils to read and libraries 
have organized reading materials and made them 
available. But the importance and meaning to society 
of their use is yet to receive the consideration that 
crime or delinquency or a number of other behaviors 
have received. Librarians, foundations, and research 
councils have been interested in great bibliographical 
undertakings, such as the publication of the Union 
List of Serials, the development of the Union Catalog 
in the Library of Congress, and the reprinting of the 
Catalog of the British Aluseum. They have provided 
financial support for them. If investigation in the field 
of library science Is to be effectively developed, and 
reading as a social behavior is to be studied in its 
broader aspects, funds for this purpose will have to 
be materially increased. Foundations and national 
research organizations will also have to realize that 
funds over which they have control may be appro- 
priately made available for the employment of per- 
sonnel and for the collection of important data. As 
vet no library school has been provided with per- 
sonnel and funds for teaching and investigation in 
any sense comparable to those regularly required in 
the establishment and conduct of a medica) schoo), 
and a number of institutes for research in social sci- 
ence spend annually far more for research alone than 
any library school spends for all purposes. 

3. Funds for Fellowships, Grants-in-aid, Research 
Assistantships, and Part-time Positions Essential: 
The Graduate Library School is conscious of the 
fact that if it is to develop and maintain a successful 
program of investigation, funds tor fellowships, 
grants-in-aid, research assistantships, and part-time 
positions will have to be increased. Graduate study in 
the main is not paid for by the students who are 
going through graduate schools. Ir is Jargely sup- 
ported by subsidies of one kind or another, and this is 
particularly true in the field of librarianship where 
salaries are low and where the opportunity for ad- 
vanced study has been too brief for the development 
of a compelling tradition. It is our conviction at the 
Graduate Library School that the best form of sup- 
port ig that which is provided through research as- 
sistantships, part-time positions, and grants-in-aid. 
Retter trained investigators can be secured in this 
way than through fellowships which meet the entire 
student expense. The latter method seems to be the 
more effective for promoting study leading to higher 
degrees and should be supported generously in order 
to increase the number of librarians whose training 
is comparable to that of leaders in educational and 
scientific fields. 

4, Closer Integration with Other Departments and 
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Fields of Specialization is Desired: The Graduate 
Library School is also aware of the necessity of se- 
curing closer integration with other departments and 
fields of specialization. It will be necessary for it to 
develop the closest possible contacts with other de- 
partments and have its students participate not only 
in courses offered by them but in Investigation car- 
ried on through them. Until more basic studies in the 
specific field of library science have been des eloped, 
it will be necessary to draw largely upon courses and 
studies in other fields for guidance. 

5. More Cooperation with Practicing Librarians 
Must be Secured: One of the greatest difficulties 
with which the School has been confronted to date 
has been that of securing raw data concerning library 
problems. Such data are obviously indispensable and 
they cannot be secured outside of libraries. They are 
not produced in a vacuum. To secure these the Schoo) 
has had to make provision for the keeping of records 
which busy librarians ordinarily do not maintain. lf 
analyses of library procedures are to be worked out, 
for example, in the matter of cost accounting, it will 
be necessary for a number of Jibraries of different 
kinds to maintain records which at present are not 
kept. This will require an expenditure of both money 
and time on the part of the libraries maintaining 
them. The Schoo) can work out forms and indicate 
the nature of the information to be sought, but it is 
only through cooperation with librarians that it can 
secure the essential raw data for studies of this na- 
ture. It wil) also be necessary for those who are 
charged with the responsibility of defining library 
terms to perform this highly important service as 
comparisons cannot be made until common bases are 
available. 

6, Better Methods for Selecting Research Stu- 
dents are Desirable: As the work of the School has 
developed it has become increasingly clear that it must 
improve [ts means of selecting persons who are likely 
to become effective research students. he fact that 
a student has done acceptable work in academic and 
library subjects is not sufficient to indicate that he 
will be able to carry on successful work in a highly 
specialized piece of investigation. 

7. Methods of Keeping Informed about Research 
in Progress: In carrying on its work, the Graduate 
Library School is confronted as are other schools 
with the desirability ot having a more complete an- 
nual record of research jn progress in library scence, 
A program of cooperation on the part of the Asso- 
ciation of American Library Schools, the Advisory 
Board for the Study of Special Projects, the Editorial 
Board of the Library Quarterly, the Editorial Com- 
mittee of the A.L.A., the Association of Research Li- 
brarians, and cooperating research councils in other 
fields, could help the staff keep informed as to sub- 
jects and Selds of interest and studies being car- 
ried on, 

8. More Money for Publication is Required: A 
fundamental incentive to investigation is the expecta- 
tion of seeing the results of such work published. The 
Graduate Library School would look more conh- 
dently toward the carrying out of its program if it 
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had additional funds for the publication of the results 
of important investigations. It is only through such 
publication or the provision of additional copies of 
theses that the results of investigation can be made 
available and work in progress influenced accordingly. 

9. A Clearer Understanding of the Methods and 
Objectives of Research is Desired: The program 
outlined in this paper has been gotten under way 
with what it is hoped may be considered some degree 
of success. A greater degree of success, however, can 
be achieved if the difficulties suggested can be over- 
come, and if the profession by and large will accord 
the problems presented more critical consideration. 
The service which the library is rendering the public 
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is being subjected to greater question today than }: 
has ever been before. Greater knowledge of the na- 
ture of the service rendered, of the groups served, and 
the benefits flowing from such service are demanded, 
It is the hope of the Graduate Library School tha: 
through the cooperation of the profession, other |)- 
brary schools, and investigators in other fields, it may 
contribute to the increase of this essential knowledge, 
Investigation is, after all, not an end in itself. In the 
case of library science, it is a means by which it js 
hoped that the service of libraries may be improved 
and the value of the library as an educational and 
cultural institution of society may be multiplied 
many fold. 


Library Service On No Budget At All 


By HENRY BLACK 


OMMONWEALTH COLLEGE is a small 
labor school located in the heart of the Ozark 
Mountains, eleven miles southwest of Mena, 

Arkansas, the nearest town. The college group in- 
cludes thirty-five students, six teachers, and a few 
“maintenance workers”. It is a ‘self help” institu- 
tion; all students and teachers work twenty hours a 
week on the college farm, in the kitchen, print shop, 
office, library, and other establishments, to pay for 
board and room. The total college budget is less than 
$7500 per year. The curriculum is largely devoted to 
history, economics, labor problems, psychology and 
related courses. 

The library is the center of college activity. The 
book collection includes about 7,400 volumes, ex- 
clusive of periodical files. Six daily papers, twenty of 
the better national weeklies and monthlies, and 125 
trade union, cooperative, Socialist, Communist, and 
farm papers are currently received. Accurate circula- 
tion records are among the many luxuries we manage 
to do without, but circulation is between 200 and 
250 volumes per month, or an average of slightly 
more than one volume a person per week. Textbooks 
(all of which are supplied by the library), collateral 
reading, and other books in constant demand, are, as 
usual, kept on reserve in the reading room. The li- 
brary has no regular budget, necessary expenditures 
are made through the “miscellaneous” fund in the 
college office, and most of the new books are gifts. 
Total expenditures for the library probably do not 
run over $125 per year (though it is hoped this 
figure will be increased shortly from prospective gifts 
to the school). The library staff consists at present 
of the librarian, Mr. Bob Harting, two students and 
the writer. 

The library building is a single story frame struc- 
ture, 65 x 23 feet. Half of this is occupied by a 
reading room seating twenty to twenty-four people, 
and the other half by a stack room and a sort of 


central lobby in which are located the circulation 
desk, the card catalog, racks for the less important 
papers, and a large fireplace. The workroom is |o- 
cated in one of the dormitories. The reading room 
is heated by a wood-burning stove, the other two 
rooms by the fireplace (a romantic, but most ineffi- 
cient heating device). Janitorial duties are assigned 
to one of the students, but occasionally he does not 
come around on time and one of the extra-profes- 
sional tasks the librarian must learn is that of tire- 
man; the stove isn’t bad, but managing a fireplace in 
mid-winter really should be classed among the fine 
arts. A not too-reliable farm light plant supplies elec- 
tric current; occasional break-downs necessitate the 
assemblage of a large battery of kerosene lamps. 

All equipment: tables, benches (there is but one 
chair in the library), magazine stands, newspaper 
racks, stacks, desks, and card catalog cabinet, is home- 
made. Most of this furniture is quite satisfactory, 
people grow accustomed to benches and learn to 
watch out for splinters, and homemade periodical 
racks and bookcases serve well enough, but the card 
catalog cabinet is somewhat of a trial; apparently i" 
is the result of the efforts of several people, and their 
cooperation was not completely successful. It wa: 
recently necessary to add several trays and it was 
found that they were not interchangeable; those 
from the right side of the cabinet do not fit the racks 
of the left side. Too, the rods which lock in the 
cards are not nicely finished brass rods which screw 
easily into place, but home-forged iron affairs whic!) 
are held in place by clips on the inside ends; remov- 
ing or replacing lock rods necessitates taking the 
drawer all the way out. Finally, a few of the trays 
are as much as three-eighths of an inch wider than 
the cards, and the peculiar shaking, twisting motion 
of the wrist needed to replace the rods is, we believe, 
to be found only here. 

Reference work is our greatest problem. Natural!) 
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very few reference books are received as gifts and 
purchases are few. Every day brings questions which 
task both resources and imagination. The Britannica 
and the few Annuals we do have are used to the 
utmost and several sources, which would not be very 
important in most libraries, are much used here. The 
New York Times is a regular mine of information, 
not only for current topics, but for statistics, history, 
taritts and similar matters. We cannot afford the 
Index to the Times, but some of the teachers and 
students maintain somewhat informal lists or notes 
on special subjects. The Rand School “Index to La- 
bor Articles”, a mimeographed monthly publication, 
is a useful guide to the less important labor and 
radical periodicals, of which we have a large number. 
Of particular importance in the reference work is the 
pamphlet file. Cooperative, labor, liberal and radical 
organizations publish much material in leaflet or 
pamphlet form of which the library has quite a large 
collection (statistics are lacking, the pamphlet col- 
lection occupies about sixty feet of shelf space) which 
provides answer to a large number and variety of 
questions. College and university catalogs are fre- 
quently used as sources of names and addresses. The 
reference work takes far more time per student or 
per inquiry than it would in a properly equipped 
library, but most of it gets done somehow. A full 
knowledge of all the possible sources in the library 
keeps the questions that cannot be answered to a 
minimum and, fortunately, there is practically no 
demand for material in scientific and technical fields. 

As might be expected, the technical side of the 
work, classification, cataloging, and records, is poor. 
Librarians have usually been untrained and inexperi- 
enced students, few of whom can stay long enough 
to acquire any skill (the writer is the first person 
with even a semblance of special knowledge who has 
worked here, and his training is certainly nothing to 
boast of). The catalog contains all the mistakes ever 
listed by textbook writers, plus a few which we be- 
lieve to be original. To a trained librarian, some of 
the mistakes might appear to be inexcusable; for ex- 
ample, copies of some books are found in as many as 
four different classifications. Here one realizes anew 
that the classification and cataloging of books is a 
quite complicated process. Many amusing things are 
to be found in the catalog, but the prizes must go to 
an unknown predecessor who classed Flexner’s Prosti- 
tution in Europe under 327 (international relations ) 
and to someone who cataloged separately each vol- 
ume of a legal encyclopedia. Work has recently been 
started on the recataloging of the more important 
books. 

Cataloging is done under severe handicaps. The 
workroom is in one of the dormitories 200 feet from 
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the library building. Special tools and bibliographic 
aids are conspicuous by their absence. Copies of the 
abridged Dewey classification and of Sears subject- 
heading list, a book stamp, ink, a few pens, and a 
typewriter, complete the equipment. Rubber stamps, 
printed forms, and other conveniences are totally 
lacking. L. C. cards are out of the question. Here a 
cataloger relies on his knowledge of general princi- 
ples, his memory of specific rules, and ability to make 
decisions quickly. If ever a knowledge of theory and 
tundamental principles Is important, it is here. Cutter 
numbers are not used, chiefly because of the inability 
to sell the college treasurer on the idea ot buying the 
tables. Between 300 and 400 books are added each 
year, most of which are gifts and are surprisingly 
varied and appropriate (a result, in part, of very 
wide and continuous advertising). It is necessary, 
however, to be quite hard-boiled about discarding 
some of them. 

This tale of poverty may incline the reader to think 
that Commonwealth is a dreadful place to work. But, 
if one has a serene temperament, and a large bump 
of humor (of course, all librarians need these, but 
here they are the price of life itself ) many entertain- 
ing incidents lighten the grind. The atmosphere of 
the college is free and democratic. Occasionally stu- 
dents wander into the catalog room to look around 
and a few are free with suggestions and criticisms, 
asking such questions as “Why did you put this book 
here, instead of in 335?” or “Don’t you think you 
ought to add a subject card under ‘Americanism’ 
for this?” Since it would be uncommunal behavior 
merely to chase them out, one must stop and defend 
his position. 

Most of the students, and a few of the teachers, 
have had little contacts with libraries, a fact which 
leads to demands so impossible as to be amusing. 
There was, for example, the boy who dashed in after 
four o'clock one afternoon, threw down seven vol- 
umes, and said, “Dave wants these cataloged and 
brought over right away, before supper’. But he was 
not as bad as the faculty member who came in at 
1:15 one day asking for a list of “the more important 
books on the economic and social aspects of agricul- 
ture published in the last few years”. When did he 
want it? “Well, I’d like to have it in time for the 
mail (3:00 p.m.).” 

Judged by professional standards, the library work 
here is poor. We need books, room, money, and 
trained personnel. Our records are atrocious. Un- 
doubtedly many mistakes are still being made. A 
visiting librarian would make dozens of suggestions. 
Yet it is surprising how much can be done with so 
little. We manage somehow to give most of the 
service demanded by the community. 
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Bridging The Gulf Between The College 
Classroom And The Library 


By PEYTON HURT 


ETWEEN the two agencies which contribute 

most to the college student’s education there 
is a vast gulf. On one side stands the instruc- 
tor, the classroom lecturer, who introduces and out- 
lines the fields of knowledge, assigns and suggests 
reading material, and in general directs the student’s 
intellectual activities. On the other side stands the 
librarian, who supplies the reading materials and thus 
provides the facilities with which the student may 
enlarge upon the instructor’s outline of a particular 
field. From one side the student receives lectures, as- 
signments and suggestions for study; from the other 
he receives the printed materials with which to ex- 
plore for himself the fields of knowledge. 

On the face of it, one would expect to find close 
cooperation between the instructor and the librarian, 
to the common end of stimulating and encouraging 
the student’s intellectual growth, but, in actual prac- 
tice, the instructor and the librarian have few con- 
tacts and little cooperation. The classroom and the 
library are two separate institutions without even 
a well established line of communication between. 
Each has developed and is maintained without sufh- 
cient appreciation of the significance of the other. 

This situation causes many difficulties. On the 
one hand the librarians are not able to co-ordinate 
library service with classroom instruction; on the 
other, students do not make the best use of available 
library materials. A normal supply of books, periodi- 
cals, and other printed materials proves insufficient 
when large groups of students are required to work 
on the same problem at the same time. Nevertheless, 
instructors commonly make assignments without re- 
gard to the availability of the library materials, caus- 
ing a great rush of students for a few printed works. 
Under these conditions, some books and _ periodicals 
may be subjected to highly intensive and destructive 
use; they are often stolen, mutilated, marked, dog- 
eared, and otherwise brought to a condition requiring 
repair or replacement. At the same time, the scarcity 
of library materials greatly handicaps the student's 
efforts to fulfill the classroom assignment, with the 
result that much time and effort are wasted. 

In a university library with which I am acquainted, 
the students of one large class are required each year 
to prepare a debate on Capitalism and Socialism. 
Their rush for material badly damaged two costly 
volumes of an encyclopedia which contained an 
article on Capitalism, and also made a fairly good 


1 Paper read before the University and College Section of the 
California Library Association at the annual meeting in Pasadena, 
May 3, 1934. 
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job of ruining the chief magazines and pamphlets 
containing information on the subject. Another large 
class, studying economic problems under the “New 
Deal,” had the misfortune of being assigned en masse 
the subject of credit control. At the height of the 
rush, several of the most needed periodicals disap- 
peared, several others fell to pieces, while the stu- 
dents, the librarians, and the library materials were 
all considerably the worse from wear and tear. 

A number of years ago an instructor asked his class 
to prepare a map of the new countries of Europe. Be- 
fore the unsuspecting librarians could get them under 
lock and key, every available map in the library had 
disappeared. A fellow librarian has recently described 
to me a similar occurrence in another college where 
a teacher of art required his students to prepare 
papers illustrated with copies of the works of par- 
ticular artists. It will be impossible to make that 
assignment another year, for the once available illus- 
trations have disappeared. 

It would seem that these peak load assignments 
could easily be avoided. Yet, in some classes, year 
after year the same assignments are given, resulting 
each time in a furious struggle for a few books and 
periodicals, which under normal conditions are avail- 
able in quantities sufficient for all needs. Without at- 
tempting to draw conclusions, I shall ask you to 
consider the following questions. How many instruc- 
tors time their assignments with the aim of facilitat- 
ing library service to the students? How many 
instructors consult the librarians to see if assignments 
should be modified in the interest of better library 
service? How many instructors take the trouble to 
find out whether or not the library is prepared to 
meet the demands of their classroom assignments? 

But this is only one side of the matter. If we may 
accuse the instructors of being unaware of the prob- 
lems of the library, we may also accuse the librarians 
of knowing little about what goes on in the class- 
room. It is the business of the librarians to make 
available the printed materials needed by the students 
in the various fields of instruction. Yet the librarians 
are often unprepared for student demands for books 
and periodicals dealing with a particular subject. 
Being uniformed concerning classroom activities, the 
librarians may fail to meet even the legitimate and 
ordinary needs of students in individual courses. 
Looking at this side of the problem, we may phrase 
our questions differently. How many librarians act 
on their own initiative to acquaint themselves with 
the library needs of the various courses of instruc- 
tion? How many librarians, profiting from experience, 
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protest against assignments which have caused disas- 
trous runs on library materials? How many librarians 
try to secure the instructors’ cooperation in co-ordi- 
nating library service with classroom instruction ? 


Significance of the Trend toward Independent Study 


Without attempting to determine the width of the 
gulf between the library and the classroom, we need 
to consider a more important point, the question of 
whether or not the gulf is likely to remain. A present 
trend is toward independent study and away from 
“spoon-feeding” in college courses. If this trend con- 
tinues, it will be necessary to bridge the gulf between 
the classroom and the library. A number of inde- 
pendent study plans are now being developed at col- 
leges and universities in America. The University of 
Chicago plan stresses the library.? The “independent 
study plan” of Stanford University involves a triangu- 
lar relationship between the director of independent 
study, the instructors in particular subject-fields, and 
the librarians.? The new “credit by examination” 
plan of the University of California permits students 
to take examinations for credit without taking formal 
courses of instruction.* The student must turn to 
the library to develop his knowledge of those sub- 
jects in which he seeks to obtain credit by examina- 
tion. In the Stephens College Library experiment the 
trend is developed to the fullest extent. The head 
librarian has been made the Dean of Instruction and 
the entire college curriculum is centered in the 
library.® 

These innovations in the college educational sys- 
tem are but high-lights indicating a widespread move- 
ment away from the lecture and assigned reading 
method of instruction. At the same time, there is 
increasing activity in the field of adult education, 
which also emphasizes use of the library. For many 
years, lip-service has been paid to the idea that “the 
library is the heart of the educational system.” Today, 
it is actually near to attaining such a vital signifi- 
cance. This calls for an important change in the work 
of the librarians. 

As long as instructors assign exactly what the stu- 
dents are to read, the librarians can content them- 
selves with supplying the materials on demand. But 
when the student is thrown upon his own resources, 
the librarians must take part in supervising and di- 
recting student reading. Yesterday, when assignments 
covered all student reading, the librarians had little 
responsibility in the teaching program. Today, when 
most of the reading is assigned and only a small 
portion is left to student initiative, the librarians are 
advising and guiding the student in his independent 
work. Tomorrow, when the student may receive 
only a general outline in lectures and then be left 
to explore the field for himself, the librarian will be 
actively engaged in the work of teaching. The trend 


2M. Llewellyn Raney, “The New College Plan at the Univer- 
pe of Chicago and Its Library,’”’ Lip, Jour. 59:193-196. March 1, 
934, 

*“The Independent Study Plan,’ Annual report of the President 
of Stanford University, 1932, 312-316. 

‘University of California Faculty Bulletin (January 15, 1934), 
v.3,.no.5:8-9; (February 15, 1934), v.3,no.6:4. 

Lamar Johnson, “Stephens College Library Experiment,” 
The Junior College Journal, 4:358-361. April 1934. 
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toward independent study thus emphasizes the need 
of cooperation between the instructors and the 
librarians. 


Failure of Lectures and Assigned Reading to Develop 
Independence and Initiative 

The weakness of the “lecture and assigned read- 
ing” method of instruction is its failure to develop 
initiative and independence. The students grow so 
accustomed to “‘spoon-feeding” that they never seek 
nourishment for themselves. Many college graduates 
have the feeling that some things must remain un- 
known to them forever because they never took a 
college course in which those things were explained. 
The habits which are practiced are the habits which 
persist, and lectures and assigned reading do not 
give students the habit of independent study. 

The results are that college graduates are un- 
skilled in the use of a library as a source of intorma- 
tion on subjects of interest to them. A year ago, I 
gave a comprehensive examination on the use of the 
library to 354 graduate students at the University 
of California and Stanford University. It was a select 
group chosen to represent those who have received 
the best and most extensive training these universi- 
ties have to offer. Twenty-six per cent of those who 
took the examination were fully qualified candidates 
for the Doctor’s degree and 37 per cent of them held 
university appointments. ‘The examination covered 
four points: (1) ability; (2) instruction; (3) fre- 
quency of library use; and (+) desire for instruction 
or information on the use of the library. 

The results of the examination have been analyzed 
and discussed in an article appearing in the Library 
Quarterly,® and I shall here point out only a few 
of the most significant features. These graduate stu- 
dents were sadly deficient in knowledge of library 
tools and technique. They did not know the general 
indexes to library materials and were weak in knowl- 
edge of the bibliography of their special fields of 
study. Forty-nine per cent of them said that they 
often felt “need of advice or assistance in using the 
card catalog,” the primary index to the contents of 
a library! The situation with reference to periodical 
indexes, bibliographies, and other guides to printed 
information was the same or worse. 

But we do not need to accept the evidence of this 
test of ability to use library materials in order to 
determine whether or not the students had been 
trained to use the library. In answer to specific ques- 
tions, 62 per cent of them declared that they had 
never received any such training in any of their col- 
lege courses, undergraduate or graduate. Sixty-three 
per cent of them stated they had never received per- 
sonal instruction in the use of the library even from 
instructors or library assistants! Finally, 68 per cent 
of the students stated that, in their opinion, they 
needed “instruction or information concerning the 
general technique of using a library,” and 78 per 
cent said that “such instruction or information would 
have been useful in undergraduate work.” Although 
the candidates for the Doctor's degree were less em- 


® Peyton Hurt. “The Need of College and University Instruction 
in Use of the Library.” Library Quarterly, 4:436-448, July 1934 
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phatic in expressing their need of such instruction, a 
majority of them said that they needed it; and a much 
larger majority favored formal undergraduate in- 
struction in the use of library materials. 

Because of lack of training in the use of the library, 
many needless and frequently repeated steps are taken 
to secure information which students might obtain 
simply and directly. Librarians are obliged to do 
much routine work assisting in problems which the 
students should know how to solve for themselves. 
Both students’ and librarians’ time would be saved 
in a large measure, if the students were trained in 
library use. But of most importance is the fact that 
college graduates will be able to make far more effi- 
cient use of the library as a source of information 
on subjects of interest to them, if their undergraduate 
training has given them adequate preparation for such 
independent work. 


Need of Instruction in Library Use -as a Basis for 
Independent Work 

Common agreement exists among college and uni- 
versity authorities that students should be trained 
for independent work after college days are over. 
In fact, many contend that students should be re- 
quired to do independent work in the last years of 
college. The question ts how shall such training be 
provided. The easiest method, and in large introduc- 
tory courses perhaps the only feasible method, of 
teaching is by lectures and assigned reading but, as 
we fave seen, this does not develop initiative and in- 
dependence. In more advanced courses, however, it is 
naw ¢he custom to assign topics on which the stu- 
dents do supposedly independent work. It is here that 
the greatest need exists for instruction in library 
use. It is here that instructors and librarians should 
vet together. 

A close analysis of the results of college training 
has shown that the great majority of the students 
never receive any instruction in the use of {ibrary 
materials." When specia\ reports or other forms of 
independent study are assigned, the students must 
work without previous instruction in the use of the 
indexes and guides to printed materials. Although 
they may be instructed in almost every conceivable 
subject, they are expected to learn the technique of 
independent study for themselves. The students are 
taught particular subjects and asked to do inde- 
pendent work in the Jibrary. It would be better to 
teach them how to use the library and then ask them 
to do independent work in the various subjects. 

But we cannot ask each instructor to give time 
from his subject to explain the use of library catalogs 
and indexes. The instructor does not know about 
them and, in any case, such a system would lead to 
endless duplication. Instruction in library methods, 
including the use of the card catalog, periodical in- 
dexes, and genera) reference books, should be offered 
in one central basic course, which might be consid- 
ered as an introduction to independent study. With 
the genera) instruction of this type disposed of, each 
individual instructor should be called upon to teach 


*Thid., Library Quarterly, 4:436-448, July 1934, 
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something about the literature. including the specia! 
indexes and guides, in his special field. 

A canvass of the possible means of instructing 
college students in the general technique of using 4 
library points to the conclusion that such instruction 
should be given by a librarian, that is by an officer 
thoroughly familiar with the department most con- 
cerned. The average librarian, however, is not pre- 
pared to give adequate instruction of this type. 
Courses in library science and bibliography have the 
reputation of being the driest courses on earth. ‘The 
reason seems to be that the librarians, or biblj- 
ographers, who give such courses, fail to relate them 
to the basic problems of independent study, but 
rather devote attention to library tools and_tech- 
niques as ends in themselves. 

If the librarians are to offer instruction in library 
use in a manner which will satisfy the need for basic 
training in independent study, they must comprehend 
the problems of instruction in the major subject- 
fields. They must abandon the traditional position 
of being merely a service agency and take a mare 
understanding and active part in classroom work. 
Instruction in library use must be co-ordinated witli 
instruction in the subject fields. The emphasis mus: 
be on methods of finding information needed for tlie 
study of particular subjects and, above all things, 
a dry enumeration of the indexes and guides and ret- 
erence books must be avoided. 


A Plan for Integrating Library Service with Classroom 
Instruction 

If librarians assume the responsibility for teaching 
the student haw to use the library for the independent 
study of subjects taught by instructors in various 
subsect-fields, they must devote more attention to the 
library needs of students in those fields. They must 
acquire special knowledge of the literature and the 
courses of instruction in particular fields, they must 
establish and maintain a direct line of communica- 
tion between the library and the classrooms, and the\ 
Must cooperate with instructors so that the student's 
lessons in library use may be closely integrated wit! 
his regular classroom work. 

Cooperation would be greatly facilitated by the 
designation of one librarian to act as liaison officer 
between the classrooms and the library services. 
Under the supervision of this co-ordinating officer, 
there should be a division of labor within the libra, 
so that individual librarians might develop special 
knowledge of the [literature and the courses of in- 
struction in particular fields. The liaison officer should 
secure from instructors advance information of a> 
signments, term papers, special reports and other 
classroom activities which affect the library services. 
He should also make available to the instructors the 
advice and counsel of those librarians specializing in 
the literature of particular fields. In this manner, by 
the establishment of a line of communication between 
them, instructors could inform the librarians of their 
library needs, and the librarians could inform the in- 
structors of the library facilities available for stu- 
dent use. The librarians could seek to modity 
unworkable assignments, and the instructors could at- 
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range for library service to meet exactly their stu- 
dents’ needs. It would seem logical to call upon the 
co-ordinating officer, whose duty it is to bridge the 
sulf between the classrooms and the library, to give 
veneral instruction in the use of library materials. 

' The advantages of such a plan are three-fold. 
Librarians would be given a much needed opportun- 
itv to specialize in the literature of individual subject- 
fields. Instructors would be able to secure valuable 
assistance in keeping acquainted with the library ma- 
terials touching upon their fields. Students would 
benefit from a well co-ordinated library and instruc- 
tion program. Such a system should lead almost at 
once to important bibliographical contributions by 
librarians devoting their attention to particular fields. 
It should provide an outlet for those capable of rising 
above the level of giving general library service in 
all fields. 

Finally, a plan such as this should provide for 
more careful selection of library materials. It is well 
known that the recommendations of instructors for 
the purchase of books and periodicals do not always 
result in a well-balanced library collection. Some 
instructors, in fact, shamefully neglect their duty 
to request the purchase of books in their fields. More 
often, the specialist favors the purchase of books and 
periodicals in a very narrow field without regard to 


1934 Book Week Poster Designed By Grace Paull For 
The National Association Of Book Publishers. Printed In 
Four Colors. 
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the proportion of materials purchased in his general 
field. But worst of all, instructors may take no in- 
terest in the purchase of library materials and so 
leave the selection of new books to a secretary or an 
assistant unqualified for the task. If librarians de- 
velop specialists in the literature of particular fields, 
and maintain close contact with instructors, they will 
exert a highly beneficial influence upon the purchase 
of new books and periodicals. In fact, they may actu- 
ally come to select most of the materials for purchase. 


Conclusion 

The opportunity to bridge the gulf between the 
library and the college classroom rests with the 
librarians. They are in a central position and may 
establish cooperative relationships with the various 
departments of instruction. The greatest needs are 
(1) general instruction in library use; (2) a recog- 
nized line of communication between the library and 
the classrooms; and (3) a thorough understanding by 
librarians of the library needs of each course ot in- 
struction. The existence of these needs requires that 
the library become more than a service agency; that 
librarians specialize in the literature of particular 
fields, although not necessarily in the subject matter 
of those fields; and that the work of librarians be 
co-ordinated with that of classroom instructors. 
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Editorial Forum 


A Warped Opinion 


EVIWENTLY, we have not “sold” library work to 
our public. Last year the library entirely escaped the 
attention of Professor Ogburn in 
his Recent Social Trends; this 
year Walter B. Pitkin, of Life 
Begins at Forty tame, covers {i- 
brarianship as a career in his 
newest publication, New Careers 
for Youth, in an eight and one- 
half fine dissertation headed with 
“Beware of Libraries, Except for 
{nformatron!” 

The paragraph is well worth 
quoting: “Keep aut af library work. Although there 
is said to be a demand for better educated and more 
able warkers, opportunities here probably dropped 
over 50 per cent in 1931, still more in 1932, and the 
openings still declined in 1933, Libraries tend to em- 
ploy local workers. There is always, of course, a 
chance that your own community is an exception to 
the general rule; and it may have more money than 
most municipa)ities, too. So investigate the possibili- 
ties for yourself, if our warning stiff feaves you cold.” 

Interested in what Professor Pitkin might have to 
say about other professions graduating more young 
people than the field can absorb, we turned to “Op- 
portunities in Education.” Here, in spite of the fact 
that he states that in February, 1933, the supply of 
teachers was large enough to meet the needs of the 
elementary school system for the next ten years, he 
neither says “Keep out of the teaching profession,” 
nor does he dismiss the subject in one brief paragraph. 
Instead, within the six pages devoted to the subject, 
he sounds a more encouraging note: “There is urgent 
need for able teachers. . . . Do not let al) this deter 
you if you are a ‘born’ teacher, if nothing can dissuade 
vou from entering the profession, and if you are will- 
ing to take a chance of unemployment for several 
vears. ... 1 think it safe to advise anybody in the 
Lost Generation who strongly prefers education as a 
career to persist at it for at east a few more years. 
Black as prospects are today, they must brighten.” 
Are there mo “born” \ibrarians, is there no urgent 
need for “able” librarians, and is there no hope of 
the black prospects of \ibrarianship brightening? 

The publisher's blurb states that “in mast cases, 
the hina) analysis of each important vocation has been 
approved by one or more leading authorities in that 
field.” We cannot help but wonder whether a leader 
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in the library world approved of the eight and one- 
half lines on the Sibrary as a career or whether library 
work was not considered an “important vocation”. 

Two Seaders in our field expressed a quite different 
opinion at Montreal. Miss Countryman’s: “This is 
the time to recruit the Aawer of our college graduates, 
men and women with high scholarship and knowledge 
of books, with fine personality, and a sympathetic 
understanding of people,” and Mr. Mitchell’s “Have 
we realized that if the best of this generation are not 
finding places in our profession there wil) be a time 
when we shal) be short a generation of \eaders?” 

Won’t someone please open Professor Pitkin’s eyes 
to the future of library work? 


Preservation Of Newspaper Records 


Most Or Tue Newspapers published in the 
United States since 1868 are probably doomed tv 
extinction through decay of the paper, unless preserya- 
tive or reproductive measures are employed, according 
to a report, “Preservation of Newspaper Records’, 
by B. W. Scribner recently issued by the Bureau of 
Standards.‘ Yhe report describes in detail the results 
of an examination of eighteen eastern and aine west 
coast newspapers published during the period 1830 to 
1900. The study was made as a part of the Bureau's 
work on preservation of records. 

The papers published before 1868 were printed on 
rag fiber paper. These were in excellent condition, 
and the Bureau states that they should endure indeti- 
nitely if protected against external deteriorative infu- 
ences, Some papers published from 1868 to 1880 were 
found to be composed of straw fibers, and mixtures 
of straw, wood, and rag fibers, a) chemically treated, 
and nearly all of these were in good condition. Most 
of the papers published since 1868 contained crude 
ground wood fiber and they were generally in aq 
advanced state of decay. The resumption in 1927, by 
some publishers, of the use of papers compased ot 
high-grade fibers for permanent library editions, will 
probably preserve some subsequent records, as tests 
indicated that satisfactory paper has been developed 
for this purpose. 

The Bureau found that the practice of covering 
newspapers with strong Japanese tissue paper, as de- 
veloped by the New York Public Library, greatly 
increased their strength and stability. Transparent 
cellulose acetate sheeting also gave very promising 
results. But, it is stated, protective measures such as 
these can at the best only prolong the life of the 
papers; they cannot preserve them indefinitely. Re- 
production of the newspaper records in permanent 
form can be done by phatastatic or lithographic print- 
ings; the Bureau found that stable papers are avail- 
able for such printing and the prints are stable. 
Reproduction in miniature and enlargement for read- 
ing are said to offer the ultimate solution tor large- 
scale operations because of the necessity for conserva- 
tion of library storage space. The technic of using 


1 Copies of the Miscellaneous Publication eo. can 
obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 


5 cents (cash). 
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filmslides for this purpose has reached satisfactory 
development, but while it is known that filmslides 
may be quite stable, the Bureau states that further 
investigation of their stability is desirable. 


A New “Who's Who” 


A New “who’s who” (s always looked into with 
curiosity if not interest. America’s Young Men, 
edited by Durward Howes, the first volume of a 
new annual, will probably incite both. Its title is 
attractive, and its content promises we)). 

The problem of inclusion is always difficult in a 
selected list, particularly so in such a volume as this 
in which “achievement” sets the standard. One can- 
not help wondering why “So-and-So was left out.” 
Inclusion was not, however, the work of one man; 
the editor acknowledges the aid of national fraterni- 
ties, alumni secretaries, government offictals, and 
“prominent citizens, including leaders in civic life, 
commerce and industry, science, art, education, agri- 
culture and the professions.”’ The result was 10,000 
recommended names from which 4,182 were selected, 
represented by brief biographies in the approved 
“who's who” manner. With the further necessity of 
making a proper “geographical spread,” the editor is 
to be complimented on his work, as a whole. 

One can, of course, best judge by the inclusion in 
the field which one knows—in this case, librarianship. 
Somewhat over a dozen librarians are included—a 
goodly company, representative of the profession to 
which they belong. But even if one admits the fact 
that the profession may not appear so important to 
those without as to those within, the number {s too 
small ; there are other important young librarians 
who are admirably serving not only the profession 
but the college and civic communities in which they 
live. This same criticism could probably be given ot 
the other small groups, for the principal difficulty in 
proportion in the volume {s the tremendous number 
of “educators” which appear in its pages. However, 


‘hefore this back-drop of the School, there parades a 


lively company of representatives of the older profes- 
sions, young business men, a tremendous variety of 
“executives,” aviators, radio entertainers and an- 
nouncers, artists, Musicians, ranchers and farmers and 
at least one apple-grower, social workers, statisticians, 
etc. And, in addition to the information to be gleaned, 
the book contains good reading. In fact, there is some 
gusto and plenty of emphasis—particularly with the 
musicians—and one wonders, when the time comes 
for the subjects of the biographies to graduate into 
the mature pages of summary, just what can be left 
out! 

The book will have its use, for many of the names 
are not yet in other sources. However, this reviewer 
conceives another and rather vital employment, If he 
were in a position, he would keep it handy for the 
youth who hadn’t quite made up his mind as to just 
what he wanted to be. \t is a splendid, almost glamor- 
ous, picture of early and early-mature accomplish- 
ment—f)led with resounding and sometimes surpris- 
ing titles some of which are not well known and 


‘ae 


others for which the callege offers no degree,—bur 
all of which are part and parcel of the activities of 
today. And, as a picture, it has the supreme advan- 
tage of offering youth some records of the not-vet-old 
fellows (for the most part, born in the °90°s) who 
have so obviously found themselves! 

Brown 


Alumni Reading Lists 


Ivy Seems certain that more and more colleges will 
adopt the plan of offering to their graduates reading 
lists, and the issuing of such lists will affect very di- 
rectly book demands in public libraries over the 
country. Michigan, Wellesley, Smith and the Uni- 
versity of California are among those that have car- 
ried out such a program. ‘Yhe University of Michigan 
list is a large catalog adding many subjects to a list 
previously presented, and including many subjects 
which might be classified as hobby reading. Uhe Smith 
College reading list, which has just been sent out, 
adds five new subjects to the forty-five already pro- 
vided, and these subjects may indicate current reading 
tendencies; for example, “Germany Since 1870” is 
likely to be a list very much in demand, while other 
subjects certain to arouse interest are “The Critica) 
Movement in American Literature,” “Contemporary 
Philosophy,” “Christianity and the Present Social 
Order.” The local alumnae who send for such lists 
will undoubtedly get in touch with their local \i- 
brarians, and the posting of such lists on bulletin 
boards may prove of very direct he)p to others “read- 
ing with a purpose” who would welcome the concrete 
suggestions of trained teachers. 


Forthcoming [ssues 


Tue Ocroser 15 issue of THE Liprary JOURNAL 
will be devoted to prison \ibraries. Several interesting 
articles are scheduled, among which are: “Education 
of Prisoners ‘Yhrough the Library’; “The Ideal 
Prison Library’; and “What ts Being Done.” This 
issue is being planned with the assistance of Roland 
Mulhaser, chairman of the A. L. A. Committee on 
Institution Libraries. 

November { brings the annual Book Week Number 
of True Journat. Among the unusual articles sched- 
uled are: “Children’s Literature and Children’s Liv- 
ing” by Alice Dalgliesh; ‘The Development of Li- 
brary Work With Children in the Province of 
Quebec” by Violet MacEwen; “ ‘Seventeen’ and the 
Public Library” by Mabe) Williams; and two other 
articles tentatively scheduled on hospital work with 
children and juvenile periodicals. 

Several changes are being made in the “Children’s 
Librarians’ Notebook”. Wereafter, each reviewer will 
cover books on one subject, or yroup at subjects, and 
will star books that will be useful in a town of be- 
tween 10,000 and 30,000 people; double star books 
that wi)) also be useful in a town of less than 10,000. 
Watch for the November first issue and reviews of 
Fal) juvenile books, 
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Executive Board Action 


Two Meetincs of the Executive 
Board were held during the Montreal 
conference of the American Library 
Association, on the afternoon of June 
24 and the evening of June 30. Action 
taken included: 


Library Participation In TVA 

Library opportunities in the TVA 
experiment in economics, socia) activi- 
ties, and education, were discussed. It 
was agreed that regional library ser- 
vice, such as might be undertaken in 
this group of twenty or more counties 
in Tennessee and Alabama, promised, 
if successful, to be of national im- 
portance as a demonstration (Project. 

The board proposed to keep in touch 
with officers of the TVA, and asked 


the secretary of the A. i. A. to do 
so for the association. 


Propose Trustees’ And Citizens’ 
Magazine 

The proposal of the Trustees Sec- 
tion, “that a trustees’ and citizens 
magazine is greatly needed as a clear- 
ing house of facts and ideas of par- 
ticular interest to trustees and other 
lay friends of libraries,’ received in- 
terested consideration by the Executive 
Board, and the matter was referred 
to the A. L. A, Headquarters staff 
for further investigation and specific 


recommendations. 


Report On German Periodicals 


Indor 
The report of the Subcommittee on 
German Periodicals is printed in the 
September first issue of THE Liprary 
JournaL, page 638. The report was 
accepted and the activities of the sub- 
committee indorsed, 


Code Of Standards Recommended 


_A code of standards for library ser- 
vice and practice, to embody the essen- 
tial personne! provisions of the present 
Code of Ethics, but to be more specific 
and comprehensive, was recommended 
by the Committee on Salaries and Em- 
ployment. The standards would in- 
clude provisions relating to compensa- 
tion and working conditions of library 
personnel, provision for other em- 
ployer and employee relationships, and 
for governmental relationships. It was 
voted to refer the proposal to the Pres- 
ident of the Association who will turn 
it over to the appropriate committees. 

A second proposal of this commit- 
tee, that standards of salaries for li- 
brarians be correlated in the several 
states: that annuity plans and unem- 
ployment insurance be considered ; and 
that the A. L. A. avail itself of every 

opportunity to join with other profes- 
sional library organizations in urging 
their adoption by the states and prov- 
inces, was likewise referred to the 
President for committee action. 


Montreal Conterence 


Publication Of Code Hearings 
The question of the publication of 
code hearings, discussed at the Jan- 


uary meeting of the board, was re- 
opened. The situation has developed 


so rapidly in the past months that it 
was deemed unwise to make any for- 


mal appeal to the administration, The 
Public Relations Division of the NRA 
is now willing to entertain two pro- 
posa)s, either to distribute a limited 
number of typed copies of the hearings 
to selected regional research libraries, 
or to distribute printed copies to large 
depository libraries. The President 
and the secretary of the A. L. A. were 
authorized to take such action in the 


future as seems appropriate. 
Preservation Of Books 


Appreciation of the studies on the 
preservation of books and_ records, 
made by the United States Bureau of 
Standards under a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation and the guid- 
ance of a committee of the Nationa) 
Research Council, was voted. The 
board hopes that a way to continue 


these studies will be found. 


1935 Conference 
The Fifty-seventh Annual Confer- 
ence of the A. L. A. will be held June 


24 to 29, 1935, at Denver, Colorado. 


1936 Annual Conference 
It was the sense of the meeting that 
the 1936 conference should probably 
be held in the southeast, and the sec- 
retary was requested to report on pos- 
sible meeting places at the coming 
midwinter conference. 


Planning Committee 
The present special planning com- 
mittee, consisting of Harry Miller 
Lydenberg, Ralph Munn, and Louis 
Round Wilson, will continue, the board 
voted, and the President of the 
A. L. A. will be added as a member. 


Union Catalog Of Latin American 


ooks 


Harry Miller Lydenberg, Louis 
Round Wilson, and John T. Vance 
were appointed a special committee to 
work out a project for the prepara- 
tion of a Union Catalog of Latin 
American Books, and were given 
power to enlist others, if need be, to 
carry on the work. 


Recommend Advisory Board Meet 
With Science Groups 

A meeting of the Advisory Board 
for the Study of Special Projects in 
connection with the midwinter meeting 
of the political science, social science, 
and other science groups, to learn the 
studies these groups are making and 
how they are conducted, was recom- 
mended by the Executive Board. 


THe Lisrary Journ 


Special Membership Program 

The report of George B. Utley, as 
chairman of the Special Membership 
Committee for the past five vears. 
summarized the work of the commit- 
tee during that period and projected 
future activities. The board asked the 
secretary to convey to Mr. Utley its 
appreciation of his work with the 
committee, as well as its indorsement 
of the program in store. 

Vote Of Appreciation 

Appreciation for the work of the 
A. L. A. Catalog Code Revision Com- 
mittee was extended by the board and 
a request for an appropriation to fur- 
ther this work and for an assistant to 
the chairman was” referred to the 


Budget Committee for consideration. 


Midwinter Meeting 
The midwinter meeting will be held 
in Chicago, December 27 to 29. Head- 


quarters wil) be at the Knickerbocker 
otel. 


New Appointments 
The following board and commit- 
tee appointments were made: 
Advisory Board for the Study of Spe- 
cial Projects 
a J. Reece for term expiring in 


Board of Education for Librarianship 
_ Sydney B. Mitchell for term expir- 
ing in 1939, 

Board on the Library and Adult Edu- 
cation 
Lyman L. Bryson for term expiring 

in 1939. 

Board on Library Service to Children 
and Young People in Public Li- 
braries and Schools é 
Mary S, Wilkinson, chairman, for 

term expiring in 1937. 

Lois F. Shortess for term expiring 

in 1937, 

College Library Advisory Board _ 
Blanche P. McCrum for term expir- 

ing in 1939. 

Editorial Committee 
Amy Winslow, chairman, Louis J. 

Bailey, Esther Johnston, Gerhard R. 

Lomer, and Helen Martin. 

Library Extension Board 
Nora Bateson for term expiring in 

1939. 

Nominating Committee 
George B. Utley, chairman, Maria 

V. Leavitt, Jane Morey, Charles Ww. 

Smith, and Forrest B. Spaulding. 


Information 
Wanted 


I Am Encacep in completing a col- 
lection of the letters of William Cob- 
bett. Any reader who can assist me 
in finding scattered letters in libraries, 
autograph collections, ete., will ma- 
terially assist in bringing my work to 
a conclusion, 

REITZEF, 
637 Walnut Lane, Haverford, Pa 
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In The Library World 


Library Exhibit 
At County Fair 


Tue Greene County Library had an 
exhibit at the Greene County Fair 
held in Xenia, Ohio, in August, Two 
tables, five feet wide and ten feet 
long, were placed end to end in the 
center of the Exhibition Hall. These 
were covered with artificial grass, a 
wood and wire picket fence was 
stretched across the back and a hedge, 


made of pieces of arbor-vitae stuck 
in a long box of wet sand, was placed 
against the fence making a cool garden 
setting for books suitable for reading 
on hot summer days. The fence was 
rolled up at each end into a column 
and a small box of the hedge was 
placed across each column. Two large 
gayly colored chairs were used and 
the bright umbrella was most effec- 
tive. Pamphlet boxes were painted a 
shiny black and were placed together 
in groups of three, two on top of 
these three, to make a modernistic 
bookcase. Books were placed in these 
and were also laid on the grass and 
footstool. Magazines, hung along the 
top rail of the picket fence, featured 
another type of summer reading: other 
magazines were placed on the leg 
rest of the deck chair and on the 
grass. On the grass in the center of 
the exhibit were birds’ nests of all 
kinds, collected by the boys in a rural 
church summer school, which attracted 
a great many children to the exhibit. 
Small signs were used to give bits of 
library information, 

The exhibit was very enthusiasti- 
cally received by the public and by the 
fair officials. 


Appointed To 
Library Commission 


By AN OrpeER-IN-Councit, the Gov- 
ernment of the Province of British 
Columbia has been pleased to appoint 
Mr. John Ridington, librarian of the 
University of British Columbia and 
President of the Canadian Library 
Council, as one of the three members 
of the Provincial Public Library Com- 


mission. 


Above: The Greene County Library 
Exhibit At The County Fair Held In 
Xenta, Ohio, ln August 


Notable Gift 
Of Books 


A Norasie gift of nearly one hun- 
dred valuable, well-chosen, and up- 
to-date books have been donated to 
the St. Paul Public Library by Miss 
Justine Long as a memorial to her 
sisters Lily A. (a poet) and Olive M. 
(teacher of art in the public schools) 
Long. The books were chosen after 
careful study of the Library’s needs 
and librarians in charge of various 
departments, as well as scholarly men 
of the City, were consulted before the 
selection was completed. A few of the 
books are for reference use, but most 
of them are for circulation. A special 
bookplate has been designed for the 
collection. The border is taken from 
a design made by Olive M. Long 
which formed the border of the title- 
page of a book by Samuel M. Croth- 
ers illustrated by her. 


Bibliography Of 

R. R. Bowker’s Writings 

As A Parr of the autobiographical 
volume entitled Yesteryears, by the 
late Richard Rogers Bowker, it is de- 
sired to include a somewhat complete 
bibliography. During Mr. SBowker’s 
long life of activity in literary, indus- 
trial, economic and political affairs, 
he contributed widely to magazines 
and newspapers, in addition to the 
books which he wrote or edited, or in 
which he collaborated. It is requested 
that those who have such material 
will send specific information regar«- 
ing it, or the material itself, to The 
Editors of Zhe Publishers’ Weekly, 
62 West 45 Street, New York. Vhings 
thus Joaned will be preserved and 
returned, 


The Memphis 
Library Conference 


Yue General THEME chosen for 
the first joint meeting of the South- 
eastern and Southwestern Library As- 
sociations, October 17-2), which 3s also 
an A.L.A. Regional Conference, is 
“New Library Patterns for the New 
Times.’ Yhe opening address of the 
Conference will be given by President 
Compton on Wednesday evening, Oc- 
tober 17, his subject being “Putting 
Our Nationa) P\an to Work.” 

On Thursday, speakers will present 
a comprehensive picture of the new 
times as reflected in social, economic 
and governmental trends and experi- 
ments. Howard W. Odum, of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, will speak 
on “New Backgrounds: Social, Politi- 
cal and Economie’; Arthur E. Mor- 
gan, chairman of the TVA, is ex- 
pected to talk on “The Tennessee Va}- 
ley Development Program and Its 
Social and Economic Implications’ ; 
and J. W. Studebaker, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, has tentatively 
accepted an invitation to speak on a 
subject pertinent to education and the 
library. Carleton B. Joeckel’s paper on 
“The Library and Its Relation to Gov- 
ernment in the South” is based on his 
larger study of the past year on the 
library and its governmental relation- 
ships. 

Thursday evening wi)) see a group- 
ing of librarians according to their 
own special interests when they at- 
tend the Section Meetings: the Public 
Libraries Section, College and Refer- 
ence Section, Catalog Section, Chil- 
dren's Section, and School Libraries 
Section. Such subjects as the library's 
part in educating children for the new 
times; a pane) discussion on the pub- 
lie fibrary as an agency of adult edu- 
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cation; curriculum changes and the 
college library; and library instruction 
in the elementary grades are some of 
the highlights of the section programs. 

Against the background pictured by 

Thursday’s speakers, the subject of 

“State Planning” will be considered 

at Friday morning’s general session. 

Some of the topics discussed will be: 

“Scope and Objectives in Planning,” 

by Carl H. Milam; “Some Lessons 

from the Rosenwald Demonstrations,” 
by Edward Wight; “A Summary of 

Progress in State Planning in the 

South,” by Tommie Dora Barker; 

while the aspects of planning from 

the standpoint of the political scientist 
will be presented by Arnold Miles. 

After a brief presentation of these 

topics a number of questions will be 

raised for general discussion with 
each introduced by a special speaker. 

The weighty problem of planning 
solved, or at least temporarily laid 
aside, visitors to the Conference will 
have Friday afternoon free to explore 
the city of Memphis, to view the 
mighty Mississippi and pensively con- 
sider its romantic history, or to join 
those whose interests are specially 
turned towards county libraries in a 
tour of the county library stations in 
Shelby County. 

Friday evening will continue the 
social note, bringing as it does the 
occasion to which southern librarians 
always look forward in their meetings. 
The book-dinner is the literary high- 
light of the meeting. Co-chairmen, se- 
lected from the membership of the two 
Associations, will steer the speakers 
from one topic to another of their 
chosen subjects for review. Six speak- 
ers will give reviews of the best of 
the current literature; new fiction, new 
children’s books and new poetry; leis- 
ure as opposed to activity in their 
relation to books and the unusual books 
of the year. Past book-dinners have 
been a veritable “Feast of Reason 
and Flow of Soul” and this one prom- 
ises to be worthy inclusion in that 
choice category. Louis R. Wilson, 
Dean of the Graduate Library School 
of Chicago, will answer the question: 
“What Should Be the South’s New Li- 
brary Objectives for the New Times?” 
at the final meeting on Saturday morn- 
ing. 

It will be a new sort of covered- 
wagon trek that the visitors from the 
sixteen svates included in this first 
joint meeting of the Southeastern Li- 
brary Association and the Southwest- 
ern Library Association will make to 
Memphis this October. From as far 
west as Arizona, as far east as Vir- 
ginia, and as far south as Florida, 
the means of transportation alone will 
be a commentary on these new times. 
There will be a caravan from Texas, 
not of prairie schooners, but of auto- 
mobiles; while railroads, airways and 
boats will do their share towards 

bringing librarians and their friends 
and well-wishers to what promises to 
be a very interesting and important 
meeting. 


In Defense 
Of Accuracy 


InasMucH as I am convinced of 
the futility of magazine correspon- 
dence feuds, I have hesitated to an- 
swer Miss Knight's “reply’* to my 
remarks concerning the Book Review 
Digest. However, since the scholarship 
and accuracy of my article are ques- 
tioned, I shall appreciate the publica- 
tion of this letter. 

Miss Knight, by means of an ir- 
relevant statistical study, enters her 
denial of the most pointed of my alle- 
gations, viz. the Digest’s omission 
of reviews which had every right to 
be entered. Her proof here seems to 
flow quite naturally from the assurnp- 
tions (sans evidence) that I assumed 
too much, did not go far enough, and 
with blind arrogance demanded some- 
thing which was never promised. In 
truth, I sieved my statements not only 
through the purposes and practices of 
the Digest, but also through the very 
requirements of fairness outlined for 
me in the Digest editor’s reply. The 
“reviews thus slighted” appeared in 
magazines which were received by li- 
braries not in the “range of eighteen 
months” allowed by the Digest, but 
within the twelve month range cov- 
ered by the Digest’s annual cumula- 
tion; they could—and should—have 
been cited along with the other re- 
views of the same book. The following 
reviews were omitted from the 1933 
cumulation: Rickard’s Man and 
Metals, YVhompson’s Mexico Before 
Cortez. (American Anthropologist, 
July-Sept. 1933); Grudin’s Mr. Eliot 
Among the Nightingales (American 
Journal of Psychology, July 1933); 
Burton’s Discovery of the Ancient 
World (American Historical Review, 
April 1933). The following do not ap- 
pear in the 1932 cumulation: Burtt’s 
Legal Psychology (American Journal 
of Psychology, Oct. 1932); Langer’s 
European Alliances and Alignments, 

Thomas's American Neutrality (Amer- 
ican Historical Review, April 1932). 

I seem also to have committed a 
breach of etiquette in mentioning cer- 
tain “limitations” in my article. These 
Miss Knight concedes—indeed  ex- 
pands upon. Can there be an objec- 
tion to a clear statement of ground- 
not-covered? Judging from the many 
thanks I have received from prac- 
ticing librarians, it was not altogether 
out of place to speak of these inade- 
quacies, purposeful and justifiable as 
they doubtless are. 

Finally, I submit that nowhere in 
my article did I find “that this instru- 
ment did not vield all the material 
sought”; and that, having “used the 
Digest as an instrument for a special 
research problem,” I confirm its ade- 
quacy for that problem. My criticism 
of its “limitations” arose out of a 
minor research entirely discrete from 
the remainder of the study. 

SIDNEY DiITZION 
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Tue Liprary Journ; 


New Jersey 
Junior Members 


Tue AUTUMN meeting of the Junio; 
Members Round Table of the Ney 
Jersey Library Association will 
held in Newark on October 8, 1934 
at Schrafft’s at 7:00 p.m. Mr. Louis 
Nourse, Chairman of the American 
Library Association Junior Member, 
Round Table, will be a guest. A socia| 
hour will follow the dinner. Reserva- 
tions and $1.25 must be sent to Mis, 
Hazel Levins, 84 Eppirt Street, Eay 
Orange, New Jersey, not later than 
October 3. 


Calendar 
Of Events 


October 4-6—Michigan Library As- 
sociation, annual meeting at the Dear- 
born Inn, Dearborn, Mich. 

October 8—New Jersey Library As- 
sociation, Fall meeting at the Newark 
Museum (10:30 A.M.). 

October 10-12—Wisconsin Library 
Association, annual meeting at New 
Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

October 11-13—Iowa Library Asso- 
ciation, annual meeting at Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

October 11-13—South Dakota Li- 
brary Association, annual meeting at 
Yankton, S. D. 

October 11-13—Pennsylvania Library 
Association, annual meeting >* Her- 
shey, Pa. 

October 17-20—A. L. A. Regional 
Conference, Southeastern and South- 
western Library Associations, joint 
meeting at Memphis, Tenn. 

October 22-24—Missouri Library 
Association, annual meeting at Ex- 
celsior Springs, Mo. 

October 24-26—Kansas Library As- 
sociation, annual meeting at Manhat- 
tan, Kansas. 

October 24-26—Nebraska_ Library 
Association, Annual Meeting at Kear- 
ney, Nebraska. 


October 24-26—Indiana Library As- 
sociation, annual meeting at Hotel 


Oliver, South Bend, Ind. 


October 26—Maryland Library As- 
sociation, fall meeting at Baltimore 
City College, Baltimore, Md. 


October 31-November 2—Illinois Li- 
brary Association, annual meeting at 
the Orlando Hotel, Decatur, Ill. 


November 14-15—Indiana Library 
Trustees Association, annual meeting 
at Lincoln Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


December 27-29—American Library 
Association, Midwinter meeting, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Headquarters at Knicker- 
bocker Hotel. 


June 24-29, 1935—American Library 
Association, fifty-seventh annual con- 
ference at Denver, Colorado. Head 
quarters at Cosmopolitan Hotel. 
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National And 
International Issues 


TWELVE SUBJECTS have been se- 


lected by the A.L.A. Publicity Com- 


+ mittee for nation-wide emphasis dur- 


ing the coming year in an effort to 
make people throughout the country 
more aware of the various and im- 
portant subjects on which public li- 
braries have books. 

The subjects and the months in 
which it is suggested that they be 
stressed are: 


October: Community, State, Na- 
tional and International Issues 

November: The Art of Reading, 
and the Use of the Library 

December: Growing with 
Books 


January: Budgeting One’s Income 


February: Handicraft and Other 
Hobbies 
March: Developing a _ Personal 


Philosophy 
April: Gardening 
May: Aids for Parents and Home- 
makers 
June: College on Nothing a Year 
July: Good Health and How to 


Keep It 
August: The World We Live In 
September: Adventures in the 

Arts 


\ short popular reading list on the 
subject for the month will appear 
regularly in THE LisRARY JOURNAL as 
a possible aid to libraries giving it 
emphasis. 

The lists to be published were orig- 
inally compiled as an experiment in 
cooperative list- -making by a group of 
libraries in and near the Chicago 
metropolitan area, the libraries in- 
cluding Chicago, Evanston, Gary, 
Hammond, South Bend and Whiting. 
A note about the lists in Illinois Li- 
sraries brought requests for them from 
various parts of the country, indi- 
cating that they were of more than 
local interest, which accounts for their 
appearance in LIBRARY JOURNAL. The 
lists are not for sale, but individual 
libraries have permission to mimeo- 
graph or print them for local distribu- 
tion, if librarians think they would 
have local appeal. 

Titles listed, it should be noted, do 
not pretend to be of “best books’ on 
a subject. They simply represent books 
which seem worth drawing to public 
attention and which are in all, or 
most of the cooperating libraries. 

picture suggesting exhibit 
which might further the Publicity 
Committee’s experiment each month 
will hereafter appear monthly in Wil- 
son Bulletin. An October exhibit is 
illustrated in the A.L.A. Bulletin, to- 
gether with suggestions for possible 
newspaper articles. Reading lists will 
appear exclusively in THE LisRary 
JOURNAL. 

While the October subject is “Com- 
munity, State, National and Interna- 
tional Issues,’ the following reading 
list is limited to questions of national 


or international import because indi- 
vidual libraries will compile their own 
reading lists on questions concerning 
the city or state. 


NATIONAL AND INTERNA- 
TIONAL ISSUES 


United States 
Ayres, Leonard P., Economics of 
Recovery. Macmillan, 1933 $1.75 
“A conservative analysis of the 
origins and the progress of the de- 
pression and of the measures that 
have been enacted in this country 

to meet it.” 


Beard, Charles A. and Smith, 
George H. E., The Future Comes. 
Macmillan, 1933 $1.75 
“A survey of the measures and 
policies of the Recovery program as 
it has been applied in five broad 
fields: government, industry and 
transportation, agriculture, finance, 
and relief.” 


Chase, Stuart, The Economy of 
Abundance. Macmillan, 1934 $2.50 
Mr. Chase casts an inventory of 

our resources of energy, goods, and 
services, analyzes the economy of the 
new abundance and shows the ad- 
vance in well-being that might be 
attained if these resources were per- 
mitted to be used in our behalf in- 
stead of being largely dissipated. 


Soule, George H., Coming American 
Revolution. Macmillan, 1934 $2.50 
The thesis of the book is that we 

are in the midst of a great social 

revolution and nowhere near the 
end of it. The last section of the 
book is devoted to some speculative 
guesses concerning the course of 
events by which the revolution may 


be effected. 


Tugwell, Rexford G., Our Economic 
Society and its Problems. 
Harcourt, 1934 $2.50 
The book has interest for the gen- 
eral reader as well as embodying 
the advanced theories of the assist- 
ant secretary of agriculture of the 
Roosevelt administration — theories 
which enter into the framework of 
the New Deal. 


McCarthy, James R., New Pioneers. 
Bobbs, 1934 $2.50 
In an attempt to find out what the 
people are thinking about the New 
Deal the author, a newspaper man, 
travelled through nearly all the 
states of the union talking with the 
workers themselves—farmers, lum- 
bermen, miners, workers in cotton 
fields, and in the steel mills. 


Beard, Charles <A. and _ Smith, 
George H. E., Idea of National 
Interest. Macmillan, 1934 $3.75 


Analytical study of the meaning 
and use of the term “national inter- 
est” in foreign policy, the growth of 
the doctrine in America, and its ap- 
plication to the problems of terri- 
torial and commercial expansion. 


Lippmann, Walter, ed S. in 
World Affairs, 1933- 1934. 
Harper, 1934 $3 


This third volume of an important 
series emphasizes especially the 
effect of the policies of the Roosevelt 
administration upon the interna- 
tional relations of the United States. 


Europe 


Cole, George D. H. and Cole, \ 
Intelligent Man’s Review of Eu- 
rope To-day. Knopf, 1933 $3. 
Surveys economic and political af- 

fairs in contemporary Europe, tak- 

ing up the different countries in turn 
and analyzing the situation in each. 


Keynes, John M., Means to Pros- 
perity (pamphlet). 
Harcourt, 1933 306¢ 
The specific task of the author is 
to prove to the British taxpayer that 
it is cheaper and more profitable in 
the long run to support schemes of 
capital development out of borrowed 
funds than it is to maintain the dole 
and the present high rate of taxa- 
tion necessary for balancing the 
budget. 


Salter, Sir James A., Recovery. 
Century, 1932 $3. 
An English authority .. . analyzes 
from a broad perspective and with 
eminent fair-mindedness the causes 
that have brought the world into its 
present distress and indicates the 
requirements, economic, financial, 
commercial and _ political, upon 
which to base a new world order. 


Simonds, Frank H., Can Europe 
Keep the Peace? Harper, 1934 $3. 
The author has “undertaken to 

examine in detail the issues, the 
policies and the states of mind of 
the European peoples, which col- 
lectively constitute the problem of 
peace, together with the experiments 
in international association which 
have been made since the close of 
the world war.” 


War 


Engelbrecht, Helmuth C., Merchants 
of Death. Dodd, 1934 $2.50 
An exposure of the evils of the 

armament industry ... how it en- 

gineers war scares and stirs up bad 
blood between rival governments. 


Henkin, Ascher, Must We Have 
War? Humphries, 1934 $2.50 
An inquiry into the forces, bio- 

logical, psychological, institu- 

tional which induce war and the 
methods of its prevention. 


Nickerson, Hoffman, Can We Limit 
War? Stokes, 1934 $2.75 
The thesis of the book is that war 

is inevitable because men are im- 

perfect and because any social order 

demands armed police power. 
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Among Librarians 


Necrology 


ALTA M. Barker, member of the 
Montclair, N. J., Public Library staff 
for the last twenty-seven years, died 
September 10. Miss Barker was a 
graduate of the Syracuse University 
Library School and served as chief li- 
brarian of the Montclair Public Li- 
brary from 1916 until 1927, In 1927 she 
became head of the Information Serv- 
ice, the position she held at the time 
of her death. She had been ill for 
several months. 


Appointments 


ALICE BARRETT, Simmons ’27, is an 
assistant children’s librarian at the 
Albany, N. Y., Public Library. 


Aucusta Boat, formerly assistant 
at Pratt Institute Free Library, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., has been appointed to the 
staff of the Library of the Institute of 
Public Administration, New York City. 


DE Bonpbe Pratt ’25, has been 
appointed librarian of the French In- 
stitute of the United States, 22 East 
60th Street, New York City. 


Hester A. BrRApBury, Simmons ’28, 
has been appointed File executive in 
the Dean’s Office of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia 
University Medical School. 


Marie E. Bozenuarp, Simmons 
has been working at the West Spring- 
field, Mass., Public Library. 


EsTHER A. BRAYMAN, Syracuse ’32, 
has been appointed librarian of the 
Central School, Middleburgh, N. Y. 


DorotHy Brue, Wisconsin suc- 
ceeds Lola Lampe as assistant in the 
Circulation Department of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa Libraries. 


LuciA A. CHAPMAN, Syracuse 733, 
formerly of the Hill Bookstall, has re- 
ceived appointment as junior assistant 
in the Syracuse University Library. 

MARIA Teresa CHAVEZ, Pratt 731, 
has been appointed librarian of the 
Library of the Board of Education in 
Mexico City, Mexico. 

FrRANcrs CLARK, Simmons ’°33, has 
been organizing the library of Derby 
Academy, at Newport, Vermont. 


Janet A. Coipurn, Syracuse '31, has 
left her position in the school at Cam- 
den, N. Y., to become children’s as- 
sistant in the Public Library at Glo- 
versville, N. Y. 

Dorotuy M. CumMmincs, Pratt °30, 
has been made librarian of the Jesse 
M. Smith Memorial Library, Harris- 
ville, R. I. 


Miiprep V. Epwarps, Pratt ’33, has 
been appointed librarian of the Win- 
terset 
Iowa. 


Public Library, Winterset, 


Rice S. Estes, Pratt ’32, is serving 
as assistant in the Library of Brooklyn 
College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ruru A. Fiske, Syracuse ’33, has 
been appointed assistant in the Monroe 
High School Library, Rochester, N. Y. 


A. §. GaAyLorp, Jr., Univ. of Cali- 
fornia ’32, has been appointed libra- 
rian of the Carnegie Public Library 
in Boise, Idaho. 


Mrs. SusAN MOLveson Foster, Pratt 
‘10, has been appointed assistant in 
the Reference Department, Union 
Theological Seminary, New York City. 


Lois P. Gisson, Simmons ’26, has 
been appointed librarian of the Frank 
A. Day Junior High School, Newton- 
ville, Mass. 


FLORENCE J. GoLperR, Syracuse °33, 
has been appointed high school libra- 
rian on the staff of the Huntington 
Memorial Library, Oneonta, N. Y. 


HirpA W. Hacker, Syracuse 732, 
who has been librarian of the Cir- 
culating Library of the Junior League 
in Portland, Me., has been appointed 
assistant in the Children’s Department 
of the Detroit, Mich., Public Library. 


Lota Lampe, Illinois re- 
signed her position as assistant in the 
Circulation Department, University of 
Iowa Libraries, to become librarian 
of the High School at Streator, Illinois. 


Marjorie W. Harpino, Syracuse ’33, 
has resigned her position on the staff 
of the Syracuse University Library to 
become librarian of the Brownville- 
Glen Park, N. Y., High School. 


Harotp W. Haypen, Illinois ’29, 
Superintendent of the Serials Depart- 
ment, University of Iowa Libraries, 
has been transferred to the position 
of Supervisor of Departmental Libra- 
ries for the year. 


Heven A. HentscHer, Washington 
32, has been appointed children’s li- 
brarian, Georgetown Branch, Seattle, 
Wash., Public Library. 


Dororny Hopkins, Simmons ’11, has 
been appointed librarian of St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, N. H. Miss Hopkins 
was formerly librarian of Abbot Acad- 
emy, at Andover, Mass. 


Lucia A. Syracuse has 
been appointed librarian of the Endi- 
cott Free Library, Endicott, N. Y. 


ZoNA Kemp, Simmons ’33, has been 
chosen as one of eight trained classi- 
fiers and catalogers to reorganize the 
library of the Michigan College of 
Mining and Technology, at Houghton, 
Mich, 


Lucy Kintocn, Pratt ’26, formerly 
children’s librarian at Ridgewood, 
N. J., came to the Pratt Library School 
as Secretary on September 1. 


CoRINNE KITTELSON, Wisconsin 
has been appointed librarian of \{\. 
Harris’ Florida’ School, Miam; 
Florida. 


EpirH KNILANS, assistant librariay 
of Whitewater Teachers’ College. 
Whitewater, Wis., has been granted , 
year’s leave of absence for study at the 
state university. Her position wil! b¢ 
filled by Miss Leora Harris, former|, 
in charge of the children’s library. 


Evsie M. Kresce, Syracuse °32, ha: 
received appointment as librarian oj 
the Scranton-Keystone Junior College 
La Plume, Pa. 


Dr. Kaye Lams has been appointed 
librarian and archivist of the Provin- 
cial Library of British Columbia, Van- 
couver, in succession to the late John 
Hosie. Dr. Lamb has had a distin- 
guished academic career. He received 
his Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees 
from the University of British Colum 
bia and his Ph.D. from the University 
of London. 

The Legislative Library at Vic- 
toria contains one of the finest collec- 
tions of Northwest Americana. Dr. 
Lamb’s training as a historical stu- 
dent under Professor Henri Siegfried 
of Paris, in the Bodleian, the British 
Museum and Bishop's Gate Institute 
Libraries, in the Bibliotheque Nation- 
ale and the Musée Social, combined 
with the fine resources of the library 
to which he is appointed, should make 
his future contributions to Pacifi 
Coast history as interesting, and as 
historically important, as have been 
those of Aegidius Fauteaux, late of 
the Sulpician Library, and now libra- 
rian of the Public Library at Mont- 
real for French Canada. There is 4 
pretty general feeling that the Gov 
ernment and the Province of British 
Columbia are to be congratulated upon 
the appointment of the distinguished 
Canadian scholar to this important 
post. 


RutH LaPointe, Simmons 7°32, has 
been appointed an assistant in the 
Palmer Library at Connecticut Col- 
lege for Women, New London, Conn. 


GERTRUDE MACFERRAN, Simmons 
has been substituting in the Hudson 
Park Branch and the Harlem Branch 
of the New York Public Library. 


Ropert A. Columbia 
Superintendent of Departmental Li- 
braries at the University of Iowa, is 
taking a year’s leave of absence to: 
study in the Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago. 


ELIZABETH Mook, Washington 
34, has been appointed librarian at 
St. Helen’s Hall, Portland, Oregon. 


Mary E. Oscoop, Simmons has 
been appointed librarian of the Hall 
Memorial Library at Tilton, ‘ew 
Hampshire. 
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Printed Material Available 


A Variety Of Booklets, Pamphlets, Posters Available Free 


RARE BOOK CATALOGS 


Allen’s Bookstore, Inc. Hendrick 
Hudson Hotel, Troy, N. Y. No printed 
catalog, but are constantly preparing 
typed lists on various subjects; Crim- 
inology, Horses, Texas lists now avail- 
able. 


Stanley O. Bezanson. 31-32 Ames 
Building, 1 Court St., Boston, Mass. 
No printed catalog, but expects to re- 
sume his usual occasional lists this 
fall and will place names on mailing 
list. 


P. & H. Bliss. 154 Church St., Middle- 
ton, Conn. A series of lists of reli- 
gious books available on request. 


Wright Howes. 1144 So. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Catalog of Ameri- 
can Travel and History sent on re- 
quest. 


Keats Book Store. 78 Court St., Bing- 
hampton, N. Y. No catalog of First 
Editions, but special lists submitted 
upon request. 


William F. Kelleher. Associated Li- 
brary Exchange, Inc., 15 West 44 St., 
New York, N. Y. Catalog containing 
approximately one hundred and nine- 
ty-three separate items available free 
of charge to librarians. 


Joseph Levine. 44 No. Goodman St., 
Rochester, N. Y. Old and Rare Books 
available. No catalog, but name will 
be placed on mailing list if desired. 


Little Old-Book Shop. 29 Leaven- 
worth St., Waterbury, Conn. A typed 
list of Old and Rare Book titles will 
be sent to anyone interested. 


Moss & Kamin, Inc. 1423 Sixth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Catalog number 
seven, Broadside of Book Bargains for 
Bibliophiles, available free of charge 
to librarians, 


Nedwick’s Book Store. 16 N. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill. Catalogs of Li- 
brary Fiction, Second-Hand Fiction, 
First Editions, and others available 
on request. 


Old Book Shop. 134 Royal St., New 
Orleans, La. Catalogs of Old and Rare 
Books forwarded to librarians free of 
charge upon request. 


Old Hickory Bookshop. 65 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Catalog Number 17, 
a selection of Out-of-the-way Amer- 
leana, First Editions of English and 
American Authors, Belles Lettres and 
Classical Curiosities, available free of 
charge upon request. 


Or For A Small Charge 


Send Request for free mate- 
rial to the Editor of The Li- 
brary Journal, Your request will 
be forwarded promptly and the 
desired material sent directly to 
Booklets, pamphlets or 
posters requiring 
should be requested direct from 
the advertisers. If extra copies 
of any material are desired, 
please write the advertiser direct. 


you. 
remittance 


Result Books Shop. 64 Pemberton 
Square, Boston, Mass. Three catalogs 
available; Old American School 
Books; New Juveniles at one-half 
price with separate list of Second 
Hand Juveniles; Books of the Great 
War. A list of First Editions will be 
issued some time this fall. 


Mrs. K. N. Rosen. 410 Riverside 
Drive, Apt. 1, New York, N. Y. Has a 
large collection of books covering 
every field of Russian life. Informa- 
tion available upon request. 


Solle’s Book Shop. Omena, Michigan. 
Lists of books issued frequently and 
sent upon request. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Oiling The Earth. By Ethel Wilson. 
2404 Delaware Ave., Wilmington, 
Delaware. A Century of Progress Play 
in four episodes which takes a little 
over an hour. An imaginative creation 
dealing with the problems of two 
youngsters who yearn to make the 
world run along more smoothly. Miss 
Wilson wrote the play “Books Alive” 
which was published in THe Liprary 
JournaL, April 1, 1924. If six copies 
are purchased, play may be produced 
free of royalty. Price 30¢. 


Magic Tooth. By Bernice W. Bell, 
Head of Children’s and School De- 
partment, Louisville, Kentucky, Free 
Public Library. A hidden title story 
written for Children’s Book Week, 
1928. There are one hundred and 
twenty-five concealed titles of books 
in the story. Price 6¢ in stamps. 


Children’s Almanac Of Books And 
Holidays. Compiled by Helen Dean 
Fish. Great days in children’s books 
presented in the form of the old New 
England Farmer's Almanac. Frederick 
A. Stokes Company, 443-449 Fourth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. Price 25¢. 


Sweet Herbs. By Charles E. Brown, 
State Historical Museum, Madison, 
Wisconsin. Prepared for the use of 
students in the University of Wiscon- 
sin summer session. Price 10¢. 


Etching Of Admiral Byrd. Sent free to 
librarians on request. All requests 
should be directed to Grape-Nuts, Bat- 
tle Creek, Michigan. 


It’s The Way It’s Written. By Henry 
Justin Smith. Correction to note on 
page 671 of September 1 issue of THe 
LipraRY JOURNAL. Price is 15¢ each 
postpaid, or 10¢ each for orders of 
ten or more copies plus postage. Order 
from Harold H. Lasky, 69 Bellevue 
Place, Chicago, Ill. 


Cut Paper Decoration. By Christopher 
St. John. How to decorate with scis- 
sors and paste. “Hours of Leisure 
Series.” Studio Publications Inc., 381 
Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. Price 
35¢. 


Fabric Printing. By W. B. Adeney. 
Dresses, curtains, cushion-covers, 
printed with your own patterns. 
“Hours of Leisure” series. Studio Pub- 
lications Inc., 381 Fourth Ave., New 
York, ¥. Price 


How To Make Lantern Slides. By 
Frank R. Fraprie. American Photo- 
graphic Publishing Co., Boston, Mass. 
Price .50¢. 


Doll’s House. By J. A. Grant. A fas- 
cinating — and profitable — hobby. 
“Hours of Leisure” series. Studio Pub- 
lications Inc., 381 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Price 35¢. 


Cushion Making. By Jeannetta Coch- 
rane. With instructions and sugges- 
tions for every kind of cushion. 
“Hours of Leisure” series. Studio Pub- 
lications Inc., 381 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Price 35¢. 


Radio And Gramophone Cabinets. By 
P. A. Wells. Four different cabinets, 
easily made at home. “Hours of Lei- 
sure” series. Studio Publications Ince., 
381 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Price 35¢. 


Model Theatre. By Victor Hembrow. 
With scale drawings of five different 
sets, adjustable to any size of stage. 
“Hours of Leisure” series. Studio Pub- 
lications Ine., 381 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Price 35¢. 


Aids In Book Selection For Elemen- 
tary School Libraries. By Edith A. 
Lathrop. Circular No. 69, United States 
Department of the Interior, Othee of 
Education, Washington, D. C. Single 
copies free. 


ScamprR, THE Bunny Wear To 
THe Whuire House. By Anna 
Roosevelt Da)). Macmillan. $2. 

Scamper is the pet of the two chil- 
dren who live in the White House, the 
grandchildren of the President. Scam- 
per wears clothes, sleeps in a real bed, 
and sits at table for meals, He goes 
with the children on a_ sight-seeing 
drive about Washington and on a trip 
to Mount Vernon aad is present at 
the Easter Egg Rolling, where the 
sma}] guests think he is the Easter 
Bunny. 

Children young enough to enjoy 
“waaay” stories are not Jikely to under- 
stand the significance of Washington 
and the White House. The book is 
slight and expensive and the illustra- 
tions by Marjorie Flack lack the spirit 
of this artist's other work. 

Jessica KiNG 


Hacer By Mildred 
H. Comfort. Illus. by Ludwig and 
Regina. Beckley-Cardy. 70¢. 

The author states, “The book is 
written for all children who wish to 
be healthy and happy.” The book is 
planned for the Fourth Grade. It 
stresses the relation of balanced diet 
and health practices to grawth, ghysi- 
eal vigor and mental development. 
IJustrations in three colors aid the 
stories. Plays are suggested; and chil- 
dren who read and practice the di- 
rections given get the right physical 
start. Mother Vita Min, Crusty Bread, 
raw-raw carrots, parsley the stomach 
brush, circus drinks, little butter balfs, 
the drinking street, and the nut 
cracker boy, win favor with aa age 
younger than the Fourth Grade. 

Nora CRIMMINS 


CAN HApPpEN ON THE 
River. By Caral R. Brink. Mac- 
millan. $1.75. 

A slow but exciting journey up the 
Seine from Paris is the setting of this 
story of present day France. Jacques, 
an orphan; Lulu, the boatman; Janine 
ani Papa Max are all interesting 
characters. The baok has humor, but 
the multiplicity of incidents tends to 
make the story drag somewhat. 

Mary R. Lucas 


Bow RANGER. By Dorr Yeager. 
Sears. $2.50. 

While told as a story, this book sets 
forth in a straightforward and absorb- 
ing manner the experiences of a young 
callege graduate during his first year 
as a government ranger in Yellow- 
stone Nationa) Park. The book has 
value as a picture of the activities at 
all times of the vear in our National 
Parks, and also as vocationa) materia). 


Junior and Senior High Schoo) use. 
——Mary R. Lucas 


New Plans Are Being Made 
For This Department. The No- 
vember First Issue, Annual 
Book Week Number, Will 
Carry Many Reviews Of The 
Fall’s Watch For 


This Number! 


Juveniles. 


Monkey-Do. By Margaret Evans 


Price. Harper. $1.50, 

lf you like monkeys, here is a story 
of one that was captured by aa Amer- 
ican boy traveling with his parents. 
Monkey-Do is a small African mon- 
key, intelligent and friendly, but a 
care for a family on a holiday. His 
adventures begin after he {s left at a 
private zoo. There is humor and un- 
derstanding in the story, but it is not 


essential. 
Mary R. Lucas 


Yue Fairy As Usep By 
Meru. By Elizabeth Mackins- 
try. Viking. $1.50. 

lateresting illustrations of familiar 
figures in the fairy lore of young 
people rather than of children. Like 
the Rackham i)Justrations, these black 
and white drawings appeal to a more 
developed appreciation of art. There 
are several of them that the “fairy 
tale age” of grades five and six will 
thoroughly enjoy but in general the 
older reader will be the one to chuckle 
over the dancing fairies and the “J is 
for Joke, and you play it on mortals.” 
J, ETHEL Wooster 


WHERE Is ADELAIDE? By Eliza Orne 
White. Houghton. $1.75. 

The title of the story sets the tone 
of a series of episodes that finally 
lead into Adelaide’s being “found” by 
Marty, the cack aad Mr. Chase, the 
understanding father. Although the 
lively heroine is an orphan, the author 
delineates a situation that often occurs 
within the modern family circle when 
children’s energies are aot directed. 
The author has expressed herself 
freely on the subject of the training 
of children, but there is enough inter- 
est in the little girl and her weakness 
for kittens to make 4 ¢hacaughly en- 
tertaining book for the nine and ten 
year olds, Helen Sewell’s illustrations 
are characteristic of the story, New 
England at the beginning of the cen- 
tury. 

——Nora Beust 


THE Liprary 


Children’s Librarians’ Notebook 


Reviews Of Juvenile Books By Children’s Librarians 


THe Rippte Art Five Oaks. By August, 
Huiell Seaman. Doubleday. $2. 

Two short stories mixed according 
to Miss Seaman’s well-worn formi)), 
The background of the first is the o}; 
South with a prolonged and involved 
hunt for family silver buried since the 
Civil War days creating the suspense 
The second is Jaid in a sma)) northerp 
summer resort along the coast. Here 
the mystery plot concerns a music. 
foving hermit, a trio of inquisitive 
children, and the disappearance of 
valuable violin. The stories are neithe: 
very bad nor very good—just average 
Seaman material handled in her rather 
careless fashion. Girls of 9 to 12 wil) 

no doubt enjoy them vastly. 
Auice H. Barrer 


Princess Runs Away. By Alice W. 
Howard, Macmillan. $1.50. 

Wherever supplementary material is 
desired for children studying ancient 
Egypt, this book will be very useful 
The energetic little ten-year-old prin- 
cess, who runs away from the palace 
because she has nothing to do, suc- 
ceeds for six months in eluding those 
who are searching for her and lives, 
in turn, the life of a spinner and 
weaver, a dancing girl, a helper to a 
painter-scribe, and a donkey boy in a 
desert caravan. When returns 
home at last, she has some difheulty 
in convincing her parents that she is 
truly the los¢ princess, but wins from 
her father a promise that in the future 
she shal] share his labors and sports. 
Information about food, clothing, 
architecture, spinning, weaving, danc- 
ing, picture-writing, the makiag of 
papyrus, the Nile festival, funeral cus- 
toms and religious beliefs are worked 
into the story. John T. Howard’s nu- 
merous )ine drawings, based on source 
material, are a valuable addition to 
the book. The vocabulary is too dith- 
cult for readers below the fifth grade. 
Jessica KING 


Tue Story Book OF Foon. THE Story 
Book OF ‘TRANSPORTATION. Written 
and illustrated by Maud and 

Miska Petersham. Winston. 60¢. 
These volumes have found favor 
where unit projects are taught. They 
are written from the child’s viewpoint, 
in the fanguage children can read. 
Five color illustrations of the Peter- 
shams aid the story, Head loads, back 
loads, dog loads, human )oads, ani 
train loads are in the Story Book of 
Transportatian, The story of raw 
food, fishing. hunting, planting, and 
of sugar, sa)t, milk and fruit, are in 
the Story Book of Food. The Peter- 
shams are riding the book truck in 

one Southern section, 

——Nora CRIMMINS 
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OcroBer 1, 1934 


Advance Book Information 


| Including Books To Be Published Between November 1 And November 15, Based On Data 
Gathered From Publishers. Issued Semi-Monthly. Juveniles And Text Books Not Included. 


Lugusty 


Se: Science 
Sp: Sports 


Mu: Music 
Po: Poetry 


Dr: Drama 
Ec: Economics 


Ar: Fine Arts 


Bi: Biography 


cording Bu: Business Hi: History Re: Religion Tr: Travel 
sate N Ficti Binyon, Laurence Ar Dushkin, David Mu 
wolved won- Fiction Se 
nice th Tue Spirir Or Maw In Asian Arr Fun Wirn Fiures 
spense [F Anderson, J. Redwood Po Shows how the spirit of man, whether in Contains music arrangements and simple. 
se vgs Homan Daws China or India, in Persia or Japan, has ex- conceit instructions for the making of 
H i rakeni f pressed through creative art its relation to flutes and how to play them. Describes a 
ere > 4 blank verse poem of the awakening 0 the world and to the universe. Illustrated. modern technique for the musical education 
music. JB man’s individual self in Adam, by the Hacvacd Univ. Frees, $4. (11/5/84) of children. Illustrated. Author is head of 
thor 4 Transvaluations. Oxford, $2(?). Arts and Crafts at 
4 11/3 \ innetka, inois. Univ. of Chic. Press, 
Chapin, Henry Po $1.50(2). (11/34) 


Verage 
rather 
2 wil) 


Atkinson, Brooks Tr 


THE CINGALESE PRINCE 

The day-book of a wanderer. An account of 
the author’s experiences in glamorous ports 
and on the high seas while seeing the world 


LerrsaAGA: A NARRATIVE POEM 


A narrative poem of the Norsemen, Mlus- 
trated hy Isac Friedlander. Farrar & Rine- 
hart, $2. (11/8/34) 


Ec 
THeory 1905-1933 


recent 


Ellis, Howard S. 
GERMAN MONETARY 


A general synopsis of German writ- 


ings on the subject of money. Market: 
jboard the freighter Cingalese Prince. Au- Chapman, F. Spencer Economists, bankers, Jibraries. Harvard 
ce W. thor of Skyline Promenades; dramatic crite NorTHERN LIGHTS Univ. Press, $5. (11/5/34) 
on Ne Cheaper edition. —‘Tlustrated. Oxford, 
liked Keyserting’s Travel Diary of a Philos $5 59 (41/34) Fergusson, Erna Tr 
rial is opher, Tomlinson's Tide Marks, Double- Firsta JN Mexico 
Ancient day, $2.50. (11/7/34) Or THE 


useful 
prin- 


Bi 


Barbusse, Henri 


COMMEMORATIVE CATALOGUE 
EXHIBITION OF British ART 


A description of the marvelous and colorful 
flestas of the Mexican Indians which sum 
up, better than anything else, their racial 


: The catalogue raisonné of the recent ex- 
alace STALIN and religious heritage—a mixture of Ca- 
P ; An authoritative biography of Stalin, the hibition of British Art held at the Royal tholicism and pagan tradition. Illustrated. 
: bi creat Soviet leader, by an intimate friend. Academy of Arts in London January-March, Knopf, $3. (11/12/34) 
reveals new information on Russian 1934. Illustrated. Oxford, $20(?). (11/34) 
Byes, policies and conditons, {llustrated. Author Hi Fribourg, Albert W. and Stein, David 
rand of One Looks At Russia, Under Fire, ete. Cruttwelf, C. R. M. F. 1 You Be Tue Jupce 
r toa Market; Biography readers, those inter- A History Or THe Great War, \ 
2 . ; ay a A game book that tests vour ability to in- 
fina ested in world personalities, particular (a- 1914-1918 terpret the Jaw. The facts of each case are 
eturns terest for those sympathetic to Russia, i- An impartial history of the World War, — given and the law governing the situation. 
hraries. Macmillan, $3.50. (11/34) written for the general reader. Maps and your own conclusion and then 
te Jans. Oxford, $6( 7). (11 94) see how close you come to the actual de 
from Barnes, James Bi? cision. Market: Afental Whaapec enthusi- 
: from THEN TILL Now Darling, M. L. asts. Vanguard, $1. (11/9 34) 
ut 
This autobiography of an author, journalist Wyspom Waste Jn THE PUNJAB Rob 
hi and editor covers over sixty years of varied ace rost, Robert 
activity and contact interesting mert, Essays on the {ife and mentality of the 
including nine Presidents of the United New third edition. Halt, $2.50/ 7), 
at ‘h h chor knew: personal ordinary Indian peasant. Illustrated. Author 1034 
1} 44) of Rusticus Loquitur. Market: A\\ people 9%) 
hed ustrated. Appleton-Century, $4. (11, interested in India and Indian village life. Gotch, R dB ial 
orke: Mi, Ar Oxford, $5(?). (11/34) otch, Rosemund Brunel, ed. 
nu- att, MENDELSSOHN His Frtenps IN 
ource Movern Works OF seated vo ’ D’Egville, Alan H. Sp KENSINGTON 
ym to An anthology of masterpieces y saa SLALOM Mendelssohn was a frequent visitor at the 
difi- artists of Europe and America. About sixty ca kij-raci P hnj home of the Horsley family during his 
ustrations. Norton, $3.50. (11/12/34) trips to London and was very friendly with 
the two Horsley girls. This collection of 
Kixc Barton, George A. Re Modern Ski-ing. Longmans, $3. (11, 34) letters written by Fanny and Sophy Horsley 


STORY 
ritten 
and 
O¢. 
‘avor 
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reall, 
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back 
and 
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Taw 
and 
in 


Curist Anp EvoLuTion 

A presentation of the fundamental precepts 
of the Christian religion. A study of the 
doctrine of redemption in the light of mod- 
ern knowledge. Univ. of Pa. Press, $2 (7). 
(11/34) 

Beals, Carleton Tr 
Fire ON THE Anves 

The amazing story of modern and aa- 
cent Peru vividly described by the author 
of Mexican Maze, ustrated. Marker: 
Growing Beals following, readers inter- 
ested in Peru, libraries. Lippincott, $3. 


(1/2/34) 
Binyon, Laurence 


IN THe Far East 


Revised fourth edition. 
mans, $14(?). (11/34) 


Ar 


Illustrated. Long- 


De Wolfe, Elsie (Lady Mendl) 
Ersie De Worre’s Recipes For 
SucceEssFUL DINING 

A collectian of Lady Mendl’s 


menus and recipes for luncheon and dinner 
parties, cocktail-teas and buffet suppers, 
with some of her secrets fac successful din- 
ing that have made her a famous hostess in 
Paris, London and New York. M\ustrated. 


Appleton-Century, $14.50( 25. ((0/34] 


favorite 


Dorfman, Joseph Bi 
Tuorstetn His AMERICA 
A study of the life and work of the famous 
economist that pictures the whale intellec: 
tual background of his America. Market: 
Thoughtful readers of biography, everyone 
interested in economics and sacialagy, 
braries. Viking, $5(?). (11/6/34) 


in the years 1832-35 are full of references 
to Mendelssohn and his friends. Oxford, 


$6(?). (11/34) 


Grime, William 

Metuop In THe Cuurcu 
SCHOOL 

The author, an Episcopa) rector, describes 


Re 


his experiences in successfully arousing (he 
interest and imagination of junior boys in 
the cardina) ideas of religion. Round Tab\e 
Press, $1.50. (11/1/34) 


Hanford, James H. Bi 


Miron 

A life of Milton showing both his heroic 
and his human aspects, hy an auts(aading 
Milton scholar of today. Frontispiece. 
Market; Biography readers, students of Vit 
erature, libraries. Norton, $3. (14/42/34) 


— |. 
| 
MINS 


762 


Tue History Or Heroporus Hi 
Newly edited by A. W. Lawrence. Ilus- 
trated with waad engravings by V, LeCam- 


pion. In two small folio volumes, bound in 
quarter-stained vellum. Limited edition. A 
Nonesuch Press publication, Random House, 
$50. (11/34) 


Keller, Helen Rex 

Dicrionary Or Dares: 2 VOLS. 
A comprehensive and authoritative reference 
hook of dates aad events of world history 
from the earliest times to the present. Mar- 
ket: History students, historians, college, 
school aad gublic libraries. Macmillan, $15. 
(11/34) 


Lamb, Ruth de Forest 
Tue Trutu Asout Fooo Ann Drucs 
The facts the Tugwell Bill. Farrar 


& Rinehart, $2.50. (11/9/34) 


Leslie, Shane 
Tue Scacet OF JONATHAN Swirr AnD 
OTHER Essays 
A wealth of bibliographica) facts are incor- 


porated into these engaging and scholarly 
essays on Irish literature. The Rosenbach 
Lectures, 1934. Univ. of Pa. Press, $2(?). 


(11/34) 

Lockwood, Sarah M. 

Decoration: PAst, PRESENT AND 
FUTURE 

A practical discussion of all the problems of 
home decoration. Illustrated. Author of An- 


Hi 


tiques, etc. Market: All housewives, new 
and old, libraries. Doubleday, $3.50. 
(11/7/34) 


Longaker, Mark 

ConTeMPORARY BIOGRAPHY 

An attempt to describe and evaluate the 
new school of Life-writing as represented 
by various leading authors. It analyzes new 
trends and theories in biography and shows 
why it is so popular at present. Market: 
Writers, students of literature and med 
eriticism, Iniv. of Pa. Press, 2.50. 


(11/34) 


Lowell, A. Lawrence 
AT Wark WitH AcapemMic TRapiTIoN 


Important writings and addresses on edu- 
cation by the former president of Harvard 
University. Harvard Univ. Press, $4. 


(11/12/34) 


McKay, Richard C. 

Sourn Srreer—A Hisrory 
Or New York 

The story of the ships, sea captains and 
merchants whose activities have centered in 
South Street, New York, from the time of 
the American Revolution down to the pres- 
ent. Illustrated. Author of Some Famous 
American Ships and Their Builder, Donald 
McKay. Market: Everyone interested in 
ships and shipping. Putnam, $5; limited ed., 


$15(?). (11/2/34) 


Mason, John E. 

GENTLEFOLK JN Yue MAKING 

A history of English courtesy literature 
and related topics from 1531 to 1774. II- 
lustrated. Market: Students and teachers of 
English literature. of Pa. Press, $4. 
(11/34) 


Univ. 


Mawson, C. O. Sylvester 
Dicrionary OF ForeiGn Terms 

Contains foreign words and phrases from 
over fifty languages, used in commerce, law, 
music, the fine arts, cooking, etc. Author of 
International Book of Names, etc, Market: 
Literary workers, business and professional 
firms, hotels, libraries. 


(14/5/34) 


Crowell, 


Montgomery, Richard G, Bi 
Tue Wuire Heaven Eacie: Joun 
McLoucuuin, Buitper OF AN Empire 
Biography of a great adventurer who was 
a fearless and respected leader in the fur 
trade of the Canadian Northwest in the 
first half of the nineteenth century. {({us- 
trated. Market: Everyone interested in the 
development of our own and the Canadian 


Northwest. Macmillan, $2.50. (((/34] 


Moult, Thomas 

Tue Best Poems Or 1934 
The thirteenth annual appearance of Mr. 
Moule’s callection of the best verse pub- 


lished in American and English periodicals 
throughout a current year. Harcourt, $2(?). 


({1/1/394) 


NaTiIonAL ConFERENCE OF SOocIAL 
Work PROCEEDINGS, 1934 

Complete papers delivered at the 61st An- 
nual Meeting at Kansas City, May, 1934. 


Univ. of Chic. Press, $3. (11/54) 


Pearson, Drew and Brown, 


Constantine 
THe AMERICAN Diplomatic GAME 


Beliad-the-scenes story of American foreign 
relations during the past ten years, and the 
frailties of Foreign Offices. Includes Presi- 
deat Roosevelt's peace moves and the inside 
story of the London Economic Conference. 
Drew Pearson was co-author of Washington 
Merry-Go-Round, Harper, $3( ?). 
(11/1/34) 


Po 


Postgate, Raymond W. 
MernHops Or REVOLUTION 
A detailed and careful consideration of the 


best means of effecting a successful revolu- 
tion. Portions of this work were published 
in the American Mercury. Market: Stu- 


dents of public questions, Vanguard, $1.99. 
(11/8/34) 


Powell, Wilfrid Evans 

EpucaTion For Lire WitH Gop 
A discussion of the nature of religious edu- 
cation which seeks to offset the humanistic 


Re 


trend im some current educational theory. 
Market: Ministers, church workers, reli- 
gious leaders. Abingdon, $2. (I 34) 

R, G. Bi 


Pre.upe To Tue Past 


The frank and honest \ife story of a mad- 


ern young woman Whose experiences in 
many parts of the world have been rich 
and varied. V\ustrated with photographs. 


Market: Those who like biographies that 


are full of human interest. Morrow, $3. 
(11/5/34) 

Repplier, Agnes Bi 
AGNES IRWIN: A BiocRAPHy 

A biography of an educational pioneer, 


Agnes Irwin, the famous Dean of Radcliffe 
College. Frontispiece. Author of Pére Mar- 
quette, Mére Marie of the Ursulines, and 
Junipero Serra. Market: Radcliffe gradu- 
ates, educators, libraries. Doubleday, $1.50. 
(11/7/34) 


Richards, Grant 


AutTHOoR HUNTING 


The reminiscences of a distinguished Eng- 
lish publisher who has known practically 
everyone of importance in the literary world 
of England and America for the past forty 
years. Illustrated with photographs. Mar- 
ket: Particularly those who enjoyed Alen 
and Memortes, biography readers, literary 
people, libraries. Coward-McCann, $3.50. 
(11/34) 


Bi 


Tue Liprary 


Rilke, Rainer Maria 

Lerrers To A Younc Porr 

A group of letters addressed to a vou 
correspondent whom the writer had ne) 

seen, containing sympathetic and constr 
tive advice on life and art. Frontispiece 
Translated from the German by . p 
Herter Norton. Norton, $2. (11/12 34 


Robinson, Elsie 
I Wantep Out! Excsre Rosinson’s 
Own Srory 


An account of the authar’s cauragedus a’ 
energetic struggle to save her individualis 
from the warping circumstances of her \ite 


Market: Biography readers, readers of Elie 
Robinson’s syndicated newspaper colum, 


“Listen, Farrar & Rinehart, 
(11/5/34) 

Rodkey, Robert G. 

Reserves IN AMERICAN 
BANKING 

Michigan Business Studies, Vol. V3, 5 
Univ. of Mich. Press, $1( 2). ({()( 34 


Rogers, Agnes and Allen, Frederick 
Lewis 


Bj 


Merropouis: AN AMERICAN City Is 
PHOTOGRAPHS 

About 300 photographs portray the life of 
a great American city in all its phase 
Authors af Zhe American Procession 
Harper, $3.50(?). (11/1/34) 

Sangster, W. E. Re 


Gop Does Guipe Us 
A young British Methodist minister dis- 


cusses a subject that the Oxfard Geaup 
Movement has brought into prominence. 
Abingdon, $1. (11/34) 


Schlosser, Alexander L. 
THe Art Or Murper, 1934 
Accounts of the year's most colorful aud 


most interesting murders. Author of Lax 
yers Must Eat. Market: Lovers of myster) 


stories and of the sensational. Vanguard, 2 
(11/1/34) 


Schnabel, Artur 


ReEFLecTiIONS ON Music 
An essay on music by a concert pianist who 
is known for his fine interpretations of the 


Mu 


music of Brahms and Beethoven. Introd 
tion by I, A. Hirschmann. Simon & Schur- 
ter, $2; limited signed ed., $5. (11/1/34 


Schumpeter, Joseph A. Ec 


Tue THeory OF Economic 
DEVELOPMENT 


A work by a Harvard professor, which, in 
its German original, has exerted consider 
able effect on the course and development ot 
economic thought in Europe. Market: Econ- 
omists, business men, libraries. Harvard 


Univ. Press, $3.50. (11/5/34) 


Shakespeare, William Dr 
SHAKESPEARE TREASURY 

The cream of Shakespeare, chosen ani af 
ranged by Herbert Farjeon, editor of the 
famous Nonesuch Press Shakespeare. A 


Nonesuch Press publication. Random House, 
$3.50. (11/10/34) 
Shaw, Flora Faison Ar 
FINGER PAINTING 

In her private school in Rome Miss Shaw 
developed many unorthodox methods of 
teaching—most creative of them was Finger 
Painting. Its technique, employing an wi 
usual paint and no pen, pencil or brush, is 
described in this book. Illustrated. Market: 


Parents, teachers, art students and teachers, 
libraries. Little, Brown, $2.50. (11/9 34) 
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Sigerist, H. E., M.D. 

LWERICAN MEpICcINE 

\n account of the rise and progress of 
\merican medicine from earliest times to 
the gresent, with biographies of the great 
feures and special sections on medical 
schools, hospitals and nursing, the physician 
and patient, Jllustrated. Author of Man 
‘ind Medicine. Market: Everyone interested 
in doctors and the medical profession, li- 


Acacies. Norton, $4. (11/12/34) 


Skinner, Conrad Re 
CONCERNING THE 


Reliable and readable information for those 
who wish to read the Bible intelligently. 


Abingdon, $1.50. (11/34) 


Smith, Alfred E. 

Tue AND His GOVERNMENT 
\n important, non-partisan volume on the 
functioning of American government. Al- 
fred E. Smith, famaus (a cational and state 
politics, traces the citizen's place in state, 
federal and \ocal government. Market: 
Readers and students (aterested in American 
government, libraries. Harper, $3(?). 


11/1/34) 


Smith, T. V. 

PHILOSOPHERS SPEAK For THEMSELVES 
Guides and readings for Greek, Roman and 
eatly Christian philosophy. Author of The 
Philosophic Way of Life, etc. Univ. of 
Chic. Press, $5. (11/345 


Spaeth, Sigmund 

tue Facts Or Lire In Poputar SONG 
The famous radio Tune Detective, author 
ot Che Art of Enjoying Music, has a glo- 
rious time spoofing the popular song which 
has become a mast revealing index to Amer- 
can life in general, Whittlesey House, 


$1.50. (11/13/34) 


Stabler, W. Brooke 

WirnouT COMPROMISE 
The religion of Christ made vital and con- 
vineing (0 (he youth of today, The Board- 
man Lectures, 1934. Author of Creative 
Christian Living. Univ. of Pa. Press, 


$1.50( 2). (11/34) 


Swinnerton, Frank 

GEORGIAN SCENE: A Lirerary 
PANORAMA 

Mr. Swinnerton, a well-known Eng\ish au- 
thor and critic, has known personally most 
of the important writers of the past twenty- 
five years. He gives informa) character 
studies of the men and women behind the 
books they have written, and stories of ris- 
ng and falling literary reputations. WWlus- 


Re 


trated. Farrar & Rinehart, $3.50. 
11/12/34) 


Tarbell, Arthur Wilson 

Care Cop Anoy! 

New revised and enlarged edition. Ilus- 
trated. Little, Brown, $2. (11/9/34) 


Tully, John and Kioman, Joseph 
Comic RELIEF 
Inimitably funny sketches illustrating “bon- 


ers” perpetrated by amateur relief investi 
gators. Market: Those who laughed over 


Baners. Vanguard, $1. (11/8/34) 


Vaughan-Williams, R. 
Nation AL Music 

A distinguished English composer discusses 
music as a profound expression of a na- 


tion's soul and shows the influence and im- 
portance of the native folk-song on the 
development of a national music. Oxford, 


$1.75(?). (11/34) 


Mu 


Von Mises, Ludwig Ec 
THe THeory Or Money Anp Crepir 
Lang recognized in Europe as a standard 
and important treatise on the fundamental 
guestions of banking and finance. Translated 
by Liaael Robbins, Market: Students of eco- 
nomics, libraries. Harcourt, $3.5(0( 75. 
(11/1/34) 


Waddell, Helen 

Beasts Anp SAintTs 

Lovely medieval fegends translated by the 
author of Peter Abelard. Ulustrated with 
woodcuts by Robert Gibbings. Holt, 
$2.50(?) (11/1/34) 


Ward, Maisie Re 
THe Wirrri Warvs Ano THE 
TRANSITION: V. 1 

An accauat of the work of Wilfrid Ward 


and his wife in England in behalf of the 
Catholic Church, from 1880 to 1900. Sheed 


& Ward, $3.50. (11/14/34) 


Wells, H. G. 
Tue Science Or LIFE 


A one-volume, illustrated edition. 


day, $3.75. (11/1/34) 


Weston, Sidney A. and Harlow, S. 
Ralph Re 
Socran Ann Rericious ProsteMs OF 
Younc PEOPLE 

A handbook far graup and individual use. 


A series of case studies of the important 
socia) and religious problems which young 


people actually discuss. Abingdon, $1.75. 
(11/34) 


Wheeler, G. C, ed. 
To MorHER 

A collection of letters 
men and women to their mothers, dating 
from Henry VIL to modern times. Dutton, 


$3. (11/8/34) 


Wheeler-Bennett, John W. 

THE PIPE DREAM OF PEACE 

An account of the great battle for disarma- 
ment from 1932 up to the present, and of 
the background of events behind the con- 
ferences. Author of The Wreck of Repara- 
tions. Market: Economists, historians, peace 


workers, libraries. Morrow, $3. (11/7/34) 


Wiley, Henry A. Bi 
An ADMIRAL FRoM Texas 

These reminiscences of the former Admiral 
and Commander-in-Chiet _ of the United 
States Fleet cover the period from his first 
year at Annapolis in the early ‘80's until 
his retirement. Market: Navy men, anyoue 
who likes the sea, readers of true adven- 
ture, libraries. Doubleday, $3. (11/7, 34) 


Williams, Stanley T., ed. 

A Wasuincton IrvinG JOURNAL 

A hitherto unpublished journal of Wash- 
ington Irving that bears the date 1803 and 
describes in detail his frontier expedition 
from New York to Ogdensburg in that 
year. Written when Irving was only 
twenty, it may presumably be called the 
first diary of our first man of letters. Mar- 
ket: AIl Irving collectors, libraries. Oxford, 


$3(?). (11/34) 


Willson, Beckles Hi 
FRIENDLY RELATIONS: A NARRATIVE OF 
Ancio-AMERICAN [DIPLOMATIC 
RELATIONS, 1791-1930 

A record of Great Britain's envoys to 
Washington, forty in all, that is filled with 
personalities, with official and personal ex- 


Double- 


written by famous 


With foreword by 
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GOOD MANNERS 


By Beth Bailey McLean 
Maybelle Payton, Siudent 
Advisor, High School, Evanston, Wlinois 
To help modern young people to know 
how natural it is to be well mannered, 


if one is thoughtful and considerate of 
the rights of others.” 


Chapter Headings: 


Goad Maaners in the Home — Table 
Etiquette — Invitations — On Being a 
Guest — On Being a House Guest — 
On Having a House Guest — latroduc- 
tions — Calls Conversation Letter 
Writing —- Entertaining Refresh- 
ments — Dress for Girls — Dress for 
Boys — Teas and Receptions —- On 
Gaing to a Tea -—~ Informa! Dinners 


and Suppers —- The Dance — The 
Patroness or Chaperon In Public 
Places — On the Street-car — On the 


Train — At the Hotel — At the Res- 
taurant, Inn, or Public Dining-Room — 
At School — Athletics Business Ftt- 
guette — The Flag Code. 


128 pages, attractive paper covers, 
72 cents 


(Ready some time in Octaher) 
THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 


Peoria, Illinois 


petiences and impressions of America and 
American ways. I)lustrated. Market: Gen- 
eral readers interested in histary and di- 
plomacy, libraries. Little, = $4. 


(11/9/34) 


Wilson, Francis Graham 

Lasor IN THE System 

A study of the International Labor Or- 
ganization in relation to international ad 
ministration, by a Professor of Political 
Theory in the University of Washingtan. 
Stanford Univ. Press, $4. (11/34) 


Woll, Matthew 

OrGANIzeED Laror IN INDUSTRY 

A frank and comprehensive statement of 
the aims and attitudes of organized labor, 
by a vice-president of the American Fed 
eration of Labor. Market; All people in- 
terested in modern labor problems, libraries. 
Appleton-Century, $2.50(¢2). (11/34) 


Woodward, Donald B. and Rose, 

Marc A. Ec 
A Primer Or Money AND INFLATION 
Whittlesey 


A revised, one-volume edition. 


House, $2, (11/12/34) 


Wotton, T. S. 
HECTOR Beriioz 


full-length 
poser and his 


(11/34) 


Wright, Quincy 
An AmericAN POLICY 

Towarn INTERNATIONAL STABILITY 
A Public Policy 


the Harris Foundation Lectures on 
national Relations. Author is a Professor 


of [nternational Law, Umiversity of Chi 
cago. Univ. of Chie. (11/44) 
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Zweig, Stefan Bi 
ErRAsMuUs OF RorrerDAM 
A life of the wise and 
Erasmus, and a_ picture of 
century world which he dominated. 
of Marte Antoinette. 


readers, Zweig following, 
$3. (11/2/34) 


worldly cleric, 
the ffteenth- 
Author 


libraries. Viking, 


Fiction 


Aldington, Richard 

Women Work: A Nover 

The story of Etta, who, with scanty sav- 
ings, ran away from an ugly seaside town 
to London and independence. Author of 
The Colonel’s Daughter and All Men Are 
Enemies. Market: Aldington fans, distin- 
guished fiction readers, libraries. Doubleday, 
$2.50. (11/7/34) 


Bradford, Roark 

How Come CHRISTMAS ? 
A charming fantasy that 
published as a story in Harper's Magazne, 
by the author of Ol’ Man Adam an’ His 


Chillun. Harper, 75¢. (11/1/34) 
Chaucer, Geoffrey 
CANTERBURY TALES 


modern English verse rendering of 
Nicolson, under 


was originally 


A new 
these famous tales by J. U. 
the supervision of Professor Gould of 
Princeton University. With Rockwell 
Kent’s famous Chaucer illustrations, drawn 
originally for the fifty- edition. Co- 
vici, Friede, $3.75. (11/5/34) 


Clarke, J. Calvitt 

MELISSA 

The romance of Melissa, a poor girl of the 
Virginia mountains, who was adopted by a 
wealthy family and sent to a fashionable 


school in Connecticut. Arcadia House, God- 
win, $2. (11/34) 


Dern, Peggy 

Love IN THE SPRINGTIME 

A frivolous débutante finds peace and hap- 
piness in a quiet island village off the 


Southern coast. Arcadia House, Godwin, $2. 
(11/34) 


Findley, Francine 

THE BriGHt Mirror 

The romance of a young girl who was se- 
cretly engaged and happy in her plans for 
her own home, and then, to help her father 
listened to the advances of a wealthy young 


playboy. Author of The Root and the 
Bough. King, $2. (11 34) 


Gardner, Erle Stanley 

Tue Case Or THe Curious Brine 
The fifth case of the clever young lawyer, 
Perry Mason, proves to be very ingenious 


and difficult. Author of The Case of the 
Lucky Legs, ete. Market: All Gardner 
fans, all mystery story addicts. Morrow, $2. 
(11/6, 34) 

Goodrich, Marcus 

DELILAH 

The dramatic, beautiful story of a de- 


battle fleet and her 


Earle Winslow. Mar- 


strover of the 


Illustrated by 


men. 

ket: Readers of sea stories, Conrad and 
Masefield fans, libraries, Farrar & Rine- 
hart, $2.50. (11/5/34) 


Hanline, Maurice A. 
Years Or INb!SCRETION 

\ story of the indiscreet years before the 
depression and of a man w ho exploded into 
greatness in the literary 


$2.50. (11/2/34) 


world. Macaulay, 


Market: Biography. 


Hare, Martin 

Ir Tuts Be Error 

Widowed before thirty, Catharine starts a 
new life, becomes acquainted with cosmo- 
politan life in Paris and Poland, and grad- 
ually realizes, through her meeting with 
two men, that her husband had never been 
of importance to her as a woman. Author 
of The Enchanted Winter. Market: Read- 
ers “ distinguished fiction. Harper, $2(?). 
(11/1/34) 


Horler, Sydney 
THE CHARLATAN 
London consulting physician, almost 
ruined by a faulty diagnosis, tries to cheat 
a hunch-back research worker in Paris out 


of his discovery of a cure for cancer, with 
ensuing complications. Market: Readers of 
exciting fiction. Little, Brown, $2. 


(11/9/34) 
Kaye-Smith, Sheila 


GALLYBIRD 
A colorful romance of seventeenth century 


England by the author of Susan Spray. 
Market: Sheila Kaye-Smith fans, readers 
of better fiction, libraries. Harper, 
$2.50(?). (11/1/34) 


Mario, Queena 

Murper IN THE OPERA House 
Consuelo Elvado was murdered while sing- 
ing Nedda in Pagliacci in the Metropolitan 
Opera House. Author is a star in the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company. Dutton, $2. 


(11/1/34) 


Newhouse, Edward 

You Can’t SLEEP HERE 

The story of a New York reporter who 
found life false but pleasant in the boom 


days, false and inhuman in the depression. 


Macaulay, (11/34) 
Nordhoff, Charles and Hall, James 
Norman 


Pircairn’s 

Completes the chronicle of the Bounty’s 
mutineers. The story of Fletcher Christian 
and the ringleaders of the mutiny who fled 
to an isolated island where they established 
a tiny kingdom, racked by internal strife. 
Market: Adventure story readers, all those 
who read Mutiny on the Bounty and Men 


Against the Sea, Little, Brown, $2.50. 
(11/9/34) 

Parrish, George Dillwyn 

Hunt For A 

The story of the distraught gentleman 


planter, Major Stede Bonnet, who set out 
on the high seas with a real determination 
to become a pirate, accompanied by his 
wife’s poet-paramour. Illustrated by Richard 
Floethe. Market: Readers of realistic, his- 
torical fiction. Farrar & Rinehart, $2.50. 
(11/1/34) 


Punshon, E. R. 

THE Cross-Word Murder 

Why did George Winterton believe his 
brother had been murdered, why did he fear 
his nephew, why did he spend his time 
making a curious cross-word puzzle—and 
finally, who murdered him while under the 
protection of Bobby Owen, the young detec- 


tive? Knopf, $2. (11/5/34) 

Queen, Ellery 

THe Apventures Or ELLERY QUEEN 
Eleven adventure mysteries solved by EI- 
lery Queen in his brilliant deductive way. 


Author of The Chinese Orange Mystery, 
etc. Stokes, $2. (11 ) 


THe Lisrary Joury; 


Roberts, Kenneth 
Caprais CAUTION: 
ARUNDEL 

This new story of Arundel covers a hithe: 


unknown phase of American Participat 
in the War of 1812. Serialized in Satur 


Evening Post. Author of Rabble in 4, 


CHRONICLE 


Arundel, etc. Market: Historica) fer, 
fans, libraries. Doubleday, $25 
(11/7/34) 


Roth, Joseph 

Tarapas: A STRANGER ON THIS E pry 
A dramatic and moving story of a sim; 
Russian peasant caught in the toils of te 
The setting is America and Russia. Aut 
of Job. Market: Readers of worthw).. 
fiction, Viking, $2.50, (11, 5/34) 


Sharp, Margery 

SOPHY CASSMAJOR 

The story of Sophy Cassmajor, a you 
unawakened girl, who sailed from Long 
in the early nineteenth century for [yd 
to marry an old family friend, and of the 
changes and emotional experiences that ca: 


to her during the voyage. Illustrated. A). 


thor of The Flowering Thorn. Putn: 


$2. (11/2/34) 


Tobenkin, Elias 
Ciry OF Frienps 
Soviet morality and Soviet patriotism to; 
the theme of this novel about an Americ. 


woman who was married to a Russ, 
communist. Author of God of 


ton, Balch, $2. (11/2/34) 


Vance, Louis Joseph 

THE Lone Wotr’s Last Prowi 

A posthumous novel about the Lone Wo): 
exciting adventures in South America. M: 


ket: Adventure story fans, Vance-L+ 
Wolf readers. Lippincott, $1.50. (11/2 3: 


Watson, Virginia 

MANHATTAN Acres: THE Srory Or A 
New YorK FAMILY 

A story of the Van Kampen family fr 
the early days of Nieuw Amsterdan 
present-day Manhattan. Market: Thos 
who like American and family novels. Do: 
ton, $2.50. (11/5/34) 


Wynne, Pamela 

Love Comes To SUSAN 

A poignant romance set against the Fre 
lish Lake country. Doubleday, >? 
(11/7/34) 


Yore, Clem 
VALLEY OF Grim MEN 


A romance of the western cattle count: 
by the author of Trigger Slim, etc. M 


caulay, $2. (11/9/34) 


Reprints 
Ayers, Captain John H. and Bird. 
Carl 


MissinG MEN 


Garden City Pub. Co., $1. (11/12/34 


Bailey, Temple 


ENCHANTED GROUND 
Grosset, 75¢ (11/1/34) 


Barrie, Sir James M. 
Tue MINISTER 
Grosset, 50¢ (11/1/34) 


Bennet, Robert Ames 
Feup OF Carrie Kincs 
Burt, 75¢. (11/1/34) 
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Bindloss, Harold 
[orIMER OF THE Nortuwest 


Burt, 75¢. (11/1/34) 
Roleslavski, Richard and Woodward, 


Helen 
Lances Down 


(41/12/34) 


Bush, Christopher 
Tue Case Or Tue Aprit. Foots 
Burt, 75¢ (11/1/34) 


Cody, Stone 


Tue Gun With THe Waitinc Notcu 


Burt, 75¢ /34) 
Cullum, Ridgwell 

Tue Way Or Tue STRONG 
Burt, 75¢ (11/1/34) 
Dickens, Charles 
Davip COPPERFIELD 
Grosset, $1. (11/1/34) 
Evans, Evan 
MonTANA RIDES 
Grosset, 75¢ (11/1/34) 
French, Joseph L., ed. 
TALES Or TERROR 
Burt, 75¢. (11/1/34) 
Halliburton, Richard 


Tue Frying CARPET 
Garden City Pub. Co., $1. 


Heyward, Du Bose 
PETER ASHLEY 

Grosset, 75¢. (11/1/34) 
Larrimore, Lida 
JoNATHAN’S DAUGHTER 
Grosset, 75¢. (11/1/34) 
LeMay, Alan 

CaTTLE KINGDOM 
(11/1/34) 
McCord, Joseph 
BuGctes GoInGc By 
Burt, 75¢. (11/1/34) 
MacDonald, Philip 


Mysrery OF ‘THE Deap POLice 
Burt, 75¢. (11/1/34) 


(11/12/34) 


Burt, 75¢. 


Martyn, Oliver 
THe MAN THEY CouLpn’T Hanc 
Burt, 75¢. (11/1/34) 


Robertson, Frank C. 


LARRUPING LEATHER 


Burt, 75¢. (11/1/34) 


Roche, Arthur Somers 
SLANDER 
Burt, (11/1/34) 


Rohmer, Sax 

Fu MANCHU’S BRIDE 

Burt, 75¢. (11/1/34) 

Snow, Charles H. 

THE Cowsoy From ALAMos 


Burt, 75¢. (11/1/34) 


Thayer, Lee 
Hett-Gate Tipes 
Burt, 75¢. (11/1/34) 


Wright, Harold Bell and Lebar, John 
Tue Devin's HiGHway 


Burt, 75¢. (11/1/34) 


Postponements, Price 
Changes 


Angell, Norman 

Peace Ano THE MAN 
Harper, $2.50(?). (11 1/34, 
from 10/17/34) 


Atkinson, Alice P., comp. 

INDEX To Nationa. ConFerence OF 
Soctat Work Procerpines, Vous. \-LX 
Univ. of Chic. Press, $3. (11/34, post- 
poned from 10/34) 


Bailey, Temple 

Tue Rapiant TREE 
Penn, $2. (10/19/34, 
10/5/34) 

Balmer, Edwin and Wylie, Philip 
Tue GOLDEN HOARD 


Stokes, $2. (11/1/34, 
10/11/34) 


postponed 


postponed = from 


postponed from 


Boyle, Kay 
My NEXT Brive 


Harcourt, $2.50. (11/1/34, postponed from 
10/4/34) 


Bromley, Dorothy Dunbar 
BirTH CONTROL: Its Use AND Misuse 


Harper, $2.50(?). (11/1/34, postponed 
from 10/17/34) 


Brown, John Mason 
Letrers FROM GREENROOM GuHOostTs 


Viking, $2. (11/5/34, postponed from 
10/22/34) 


Cantor, Eddie and Freedman, David 
ZIEGFELD: THE GREAT GLorIrier 


King, $2. (11/34, postponed from 10) 34) 
Close, Upton 


CHALLENGE: 
JAPAN 


Farrar & ‘Rinehart, $2.50. 
poned from 1024/34) 


Dell, Floyd 
THE GOLDEN SPIKE 


Farrar & Rinehart, 50. (10 1134, post- 
poned from 9/28, 


DuBois, W. E. B. 
BLACK RECONSTRUCTION 


Harcourt, $3.50( 7). (11/34, 
from 10/4/34) 


Fallada, Hans 
THe Outside 


Simon & Schuster, $2.50. 
poned from 10/17/34) 


Gellhorn, Martha 
Wuat Map Pursuit 
Stokes, $2. (11/1/34, 
10/11/34) 


Hatcher, Harlan 
PATTERNS Or WOLFPEN 
Bobbs-Merrill, $2.50. (11 
poned from 10/10/34) 


Hughes, M. Vivian 

A Lonpon OF THE ‘SEVENTIES 
Oxford, $3(?). (11/34, 
7/34) 

Millay, Edna St. Vincent 
WINE From THESE GRAPES 


Harper, $2; $3. (11/8/34, 
from 10/17/34) 


Beninn THe Face OF 


(11.134, post 


postponed 


(11/15/34, post- 


from 


postponed 


/14/34,  post- 


from 


postponed 


postponed 


Morrow, Honoré 
Yonver Sains THe MAyrioweEr 
Morrow, $2.50. (11 26 34, 
from 10.9 34) 


Nash, Ogden 

Tre MAN'S BRIEF GUIDE 
To EveryTHING 
Simon & Schuster. 
from 9 20/34) 


Neumann, Alfred 
ANOTHER CAESAR 
Knopf, $3. (11/5/34, 
10/29/34) 

Orwell, George 
Burmese Days 
Harper, $2.50. (10/2434, postponed from 
9/19/34) 

Oursler, Fulton 

JosHua Topp 


Farrar & Rinehart, $2.50. (11/5/34, post 
poned from 10/29/34) 


postponed 


(Postponed indefinitely 


postponed from 


Painter, Thomas and Laing, 
Alexander 

Tue Morives OF NICHOLAS HOLTZ 
Farrar & Rinehart, $2. (12/3/34, post- 
poned from 10/25, 34) 
Powys, John Cowper 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

Simon & Schuster, $3.50. 


poned from 10/8/34) 


(11,834, post- 


Propper, Milton 
THE FAMILY Buriat Murpers 


Harper, $2. (11/34. postponed — from 
10/3/34) 

Queen, Ellery 

THE SPANISH Mystery 

Stokes, $2. (Postponed to 1935 from 


10/11/34) 


Seligman, E. R. A. and Johnson, 
Alvin, eds. 

Tne OF 
SCIENCES, V. 14 
$7.50. (1 34, postponed from 
10/34) 


Stevers, Martin D. and Pendlebury, 
Captain Jonas 

Sea Lanes—Man’s Conquest Or THE 
OCEANS 

Minton, Balch, $3.75. (11/2/34, postponed 
from 10/5/34) 


Taggard, Genevieve 
Nor Mine To FINIsH 
Harper, $2( ?). (11/1/34, postponed from 
9/5/34) 

Thomas, Norman 

HUMAN EXPLOITATION 

Stokes, $2.75. (11/1/34, postponed from 
10/25/34) 

Watkin, E. I. 

A Puitosopny Or Form 
Sheed & Ward, $3. (11/7 
from 10/20/34) 

Wilder, Louise Beebe 
Wuar Happens In My 


Macmillan, $3.50. (11/34, 
10/34) 


Wrony George M. 
CANADA AND THE 
REVOLUTION 


Maemillan, $5. (11/34, 
10/34) 


THE SOCIAL 


34, postponed 


CARDEN 


postponed from 


AMERICAN 


postponed from 
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THE Lisrary Journa, 


LIBRARY MARKET PAGES 


Are you in the market for rebinding? Any of the binders 
listed in this section will be glad to furnish quotations. 


The BINDING MATERIALS used 
by RADEMAEKERS are SUPER- 
FINE: the new color combinations 
brighten the library shelves: the 
durability of the bindings help 1li- 


brarians to reduce expenses. 


RADEMAEKERS 


Library Bookbinders and Booksellers 


NEWARK, N. J. 
Bindery: New York Office: 
74 Oraton St. 12 St. Charles Pl. 
Newark, N. J. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


STO-A-WAY 
BINDING 


The Pacific Library Binding Company, 770 
East Washington Blvd., Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, offers this type of ‘storage’ binding 
for little-used periodicals. The actual bind- 
ing is to be done by the customer's own book 
binder, under patent license. Sto-a-way Bind- 
ing has had over a year’s test, and has proven 
satisfactory to present users. A forty percent 
saving in cost is claimed. 


Sto-a-way Binding is not offered as ‘'some- 
thing just as good.” It does not gr 
regular library binding. It is intended for 
binding the tied-up material in every library, 
that goes unbound because of the too great 
cost of usual binding. 


A sample volume of the Sto-a-way Bind- 
ing can be obtained by sending 50 cents in 
stamps, if at the same time you mention the 
name and address of your own _ binder. 
Your binder will then be informed as to 
how he can do future S/o-a-way Binding for 
you. 


THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY 
carries a full stock of selected CLOTHS, PAPERS, BOARDS and other 


Materials for the Mending of Books 


They are obtainable by the yard or sheet, or cut into convenient 
size pieces, put up in packets, ready for immediate use. 
Also all necessary working tools and supplies. 
A postal card will bring you our complete catalog. 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO., INC., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


HOW TO RUN A RENTAL LIBRARY 


by 


Groff Conklin 


Cloth, 132 pages 


R. R. BOWKER CO. 


$1.25 
NEW YORK 


Please mention THe Liprary JouRNAL ip answering advertisements 
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Ocroper 1, 1934 


LIBRARY MARKET PAGES 


DESS & TALAN CO., INC. 
213 East 144th Street—New York City 
35 years of experience with an ever- 
increasing clientele are conclusive proof 
that our binding is of the finest quality. 
We are large enough to give you com- 
plete satisfaction—small enough to be 
depended upon for that satisfaction. 
There is a difference in our work. 
Don’t forget — the best costs no more. 


SPECIALISTS IN LIBRARY BINDING 
Fee 


Foreign Books 


2 


MARTINUS NIJHOFF 
THE HAGUE. (Holland) 


Large stock of new and second-hand books in all classes of 
science and art. Complete sets of periodicals and learned 
societies. Very careful European and South American peri- 
odical—and book service. Systematical catalogues free. 


Out of Print Books 


SPECIALISTS IN OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
Huge Stock of Good Second 
Hand Books 


Lists and Correspondence Solicited 
DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS, INC. 
66 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


HOBBIES 


THE MAGAZINE FOR COLLECTORS 


HOBBIES appeals fascinatingly to all classes of 
youths and adults—collectors and non-collectors. 

It covers collecting in all its branches: stamps; 
coins; Indian relics; firearms; books;  auto- 
graphs; antiques; glass; china; matchbox labels; 
old prints; and every kind of collection mate- 
rial. Its advertising pages tell where to buy, 
sell, and exchange odd things, antique articles, 
curios, and rarities of every kind. 

HOBBIES is highly recommended by sociologists. 
The Cincinnati Public Library subscribes to 
HOBBIES for all its branches. 

Many libraries require several copies. A sample 
copy will convince any librarian of the unusual 
merits of this unusual magazine. 

A 132-page magazine monthly at only $1.00 per 
year! 

Without ballyhoo and drum-beating, but with 
the recommendations of its readers HOBBIES 
has tripled its circulation in the last two years. 

Write for your sample copy today. Send 10¢ for 
postage. 


HOBBIES, THE MAGAZINE FOR COLLECTORS 


2800 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Classified Advertisements 


30c per line—minimum charge $1 


Library Service 


LIBRARIANS 
Let us help you with your staff problems. We may have 
just the person you need! We have a large enrollment of 
well trained Librarians, qualified for all branches of library 
work and all types of positions. We save you time and labor. 
Service free to employers 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
WINDSOR, CONN. 


The Publishers’ Weekly 
The American Book-Trade Journal 


The representative journal of the bookselling and 
publishing interests in the United States. Contains 
full weekly record of American publications, all the 
news of interest concerning the booktrade; discus- 
sions of vital problems, lists of “Books Wanted” and 
“Books for Sale,” ete., etc. Subscription $5 a year, to 
Canada $7.50, foreign countries $6. Duplicate copies 
for clerks or library assistants at $3. To small public 
libraries whose annual income is $3,000 a year or 
less, $3. Single Numbers 15c. 


New York 


R. R. Bowker Co. 


For Sale 

Liprairnié Francaise, Coin De France (French 
book store), 14 West 48th St., New York. Every- 
thing in French books and magazines. Catalog 
monthly. We supply Universities, Libraries, Schools 
at wholesale price. 


Position Wanted 

Music Liprarian, capable young American 
woman, with good background of American and Eu- 
ropean training and experience, available October 15. 
Excellent references. B 14. 

R. R. Bowker Co., 62 W. 45th St.. New York. 
American Book Prices Current, “An Index to Sales 
for the Seven Years trom 1916 to 1922,” original 
price, $30, special price to close, $3. American Book 
Prices Current was indexed only for this one span 
of years, and the project proved too expensive for 
continuation. These volumes were taken over by the 
Bowker Company from EF. P. Dutton & Company. 
The book gives title, author and correct date for over 
50,000 books, and has been used by some libraries as 
a volume by which to make available to the general 
public information as to which books come under the 
classification of rarity. Only a few copies are avail- 
able at this price. 


Please mention THe Lisrary JOURNAL in answering advertisements 


THE Liprary Journy, 


Edition Limited 
A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 


GILBERT WHITE 
THE NATURALIST & ANTIQUARIAN OF SELBORNE 


With a Biography, a descriptive Account of the village of Selborne, 
and several illustrations, including three Portraits of Gilbert White 


By EDWARD A. MARTIN, F.G.S. 
PRICE—10s. 6d. net (postage 6d. extra) 
Published by Halton and Company, London 
Sole Agents for America 
B. F. STEVENS AND BROWN LTD. 
28-30 LITTLE RUSSELL STREET 


Size—Demy 8 vo. 


NEW RUSKIN HOUSE LONDON-W.C.1. 


BOOK WEEK 


NOVEMBER 11-17 


MAKE YOUR PLANS EARLY 
Check The HUNTTING RELIABLE LISTS And Make Up 
Your Orders For Books 


HUNTTING BOUND IN BUCKRAM 
Long Wear—Little Repair! 


THE H.R. HUNTTINGCO. Library Specialists SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


ANY BOOK OF ANY PUBLISHER IN ANY.BINDING! 


| 
| 


ed. by C. W. Moulton 

Our reprint of this important reference work is in preparation. Volumes 2 and 7 are now ready for shipment; 
volume 1 will be available early in the Fall. The price is $8.00 a volume. Orders may be placed for complete 
sets or odd volumes. 

In addition to serving libraries by reprinting out of print books that have become practically unob- 
tainable, we also supply all out of print books to libraries. Our out of print library service has been 
recognized by many institutions as the most successful they have encountered. When you require out 
of print books, we believe you will find it to your interest to consult us. 


NATIONAL BIBLIOPHILE SERVICE 347 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY BUILDINGS: THEIR FINANCING, DESIGN, CON- 
STRUCTION, EQUIPMENT AND OPERATION 


By DANA Q. McCOMB, B.S.; M.S.; LL.B.; 
Construction Engineer, U. S. Treasury Dept.; Former Supt. of Bldgs., Los Angeles Public Library. 


Written especially for Librarians of medfum-sized and smaller cities, this book discusses: Methods of procuring 
funds—Selection of site—Choosing the Architect—Design for maximum economy of operation—Expensive mis- 
takes of design, construction and operation to be avoided—Legal entanglements to be forestalled—Methods of pest 
control and eradication—Up-to-the-minute standard specifications for construction and equipment—Complete regu- 
lations for operation—of Public Library Buildings. 


Approximately 200 pages, 8/2 x 11 in. 20 double-page plates. Cloth bound. Ready November {, 1934. Price $5.00 postpaid. 25 
percent discount on orders prior to Nov. Ist. P.O. money order, cashier's check or certified check only—no open accounts. 


Address orders to—-M. Olive McComb, 2901 So. Hobart Blyd., Los Angeles, California. 


Please mention THe Lisrary JourNAL in answering advertisements 
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HOW 


TO RUN 


A RENTAL LIBRARY 


by 
Groff Conklin 


These chapters indicate 


{| PRELIMINARY SUGGESTIONS 
t. Introduction.—2. Qualifications for Running a 
Library: A. Practical Business Attitude and Experi- 
ence. B. Capital. C. Love and Knowledge of 
Books.—3. Summary. 


{1 LOCATION, LAYOUT AND EQUIPMENT . 
1. Location: A. In the Home. B. In a Store.— 
2. Lease.—3. Sharing Space.—4. Equipment: 
A. Condition of Store. B. Shelves. C. Furniture. 
D. Cash Register or Till. E. Stationery. F. Store 
Room.—5. Store Arrangement.—6. Sales Helps.— 
7. Summary.—8, Buying an Existing Library. 


(Il. LIBRARY STOCK . 

1. Introduction.—2. Divisions and Arrangement of 
Stock.—3. Buying of Stock: A. Aids to Stock Se- 
lection. B. The Purchase Budget. C. From Whom 
to Buy. D. Discounts.—4. Preparation of Stock: 
A. Book Jackets. B. Store Jackets.—5. Remainders. 
Cash Reserve.—7. Buying Used Books.— 
8. Older Titles.—9. Reprints: A. Reprints at Lower 
Rate.—10. Resale of Used Books.—11. Children’s 
Section: A. Well-Rounded Children’s Library 
B. Children’s Reprints and Series 


fV. LIBRARY SYSTEM 
1. Introduction.— 2. One-Card Entry System: A. 
Customer Card. B. Card Files. C. Information 
Required; Deposits. D. Finding a Customer's 
Card. E. “Peak” Business Method.—3. Overdue 
and Reserve Notification.—4. Library Rates: A. 
Regular. B. Non-Fiction—5. Reasons Against 
Charging a Fee.—6. Conserving Deposits. —7. Cus 
tomers Sign Cards.—8. Numbering Books: A. The 
Book Card. B. Book Card as Stock Control. 
C. Daily Book-Entry Record.—g. Dating Books, 


Cloth 


R. R. BOWKER CO. 


a splendid vocational book: 


How to Figure a Book's Earnings.—1o0. Procedure 
in Per-Day Rental.—11. When to Reure Books. — 
12. Lost Books and Confiscations. 


FOR SALE STOCK 

1. Introduction.—2. Books for Sale?—3. The 
Books-For-Sale Market.—4. Buying.—5. Reprints 
+. Non-Fiction.—7. Stock Control Cards.—8 
Display Methods.—g. Other Types of Merchandise: 
A. Greeting Cards. B. Magazines. C. Magazine 
Subscriptions. D. Stamps. EE. Stationery.—1o. 
Summary. 


. BOOKKEEPING METHODS FOR A RENTAL 
LIBRARY AND SMALL BOOKSHOP 

1. Introduction.—2. Bank Account.—3. Daily In 
come Sheets.—4. Tabulation of Sales: A. Deposit 
Each Day.—5. Expense Sheets: A. Petty Cash. 
B..Monthly Form.—6. Cumulative Profit and Loss 
Report.—7. Inventory: A. Stock Inventory. B. 
Non-Fiction Inventory. C. Reprint Inventory. D 
Summary.—8. Further Forms: A. Various Charts. 
—g. Bookkeeping Procedure.—10. Conclusion. 


‘U ADVERTISING AND PUBLICITY 

1. Introduction.—2. Free Advertising: A. Help 
from Friends. B. Hand-Made Posters. C. Help 
from Public Library. D. Various Tie-Ups.  E. 
Window Display.——3. Paid Advertising: A. Profes 
sionally Designed Posters. B. Business Cards. C 
Distribution of Book Lists. D. Display Advertise 
ments.—4. House-to-House Calls?—5. Free Deliv 
ery and Mailing. 


OTHER TYPES OF LIBRARIES 
1. Introduction.—2. Libraries in a Department 
Store or General Merchandise Store.—3. In a Drug 
Store, Stationery Store, Tea Shop.—4. In a Hotel 


or Club.—5. Mail-Order Library; Delivery Library. 


- 132 pages 
$1.95 


62 West 45th Street 


This is the month we make them 
NOW is your time to order them 


BOOK WEEK 


November [1-17 


THE BOOKSHELF FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Quantity Rates 


100.00 


R. R. BOWKER CO. 


62 W. 15th Street New York 
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